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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 
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Beautiful Belle Grove 
Camp and Cottages... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 


An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer outing. 
Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of two rail- 
way lines and easily accessible over good roads. 
First-class conveniences and reasonable prices. 


J. A. LaMotte, Prop., - Minocqua, Wis. 





h 
Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” on new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
e. 


They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





‘FLASH’’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
——=——=——=—=<=«<«< pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 
J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 














SPORTS AFIELD. 











Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


, 


Sportsman and Tourist 





For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. KniskeErn, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 














Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while Wate 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send ycu information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


& will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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summer than ever. Many have al- 
ready arranged their summer tours via the 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, 


and many more are going to do likewise. 
Booklets that will help you to plan your va- 
cation trip have just been published, and will 
be sent on receipt of postage, as follows: 





‘*CoLORADO-CALIFORNIA,”’’ six cents. 

“‘In LAKELAND”’ and ‘‘SUMMER HoMEs,”’ 
six cents. 

‘* LAKES OKOBOJI AND SPIRIT LaKE,”’ four 
cents. 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
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ICKEL 
NICKEL PRATE. 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. it 


Individual Club Meals, ranging 
in price from 35 cts. to $1 00; 
also service 4 la carte. Mid-day 
Luncheon, 50 cts. 








Chicago Depot: Harrison St.and Fifth Ave. 
City Ticket Office: 111 Adams St. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
Room 298, 











CoS aee. 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
Fetch and Ca If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 
A Notable Work on 
























Dog Training. 
By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 

Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spanid,, the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Deg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 


tains 134 pages. I 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





The 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
age guide in the art of train- 


ng, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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»” Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Possibly, but Hardly— 
to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s rennet gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. nounced by members of erican Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: “The Latest Wonder 
the World.” “ Nothing in or America that 
excels The Short Line.” “ Its only is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzer Ang 
Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
valuable data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 


address 
A.C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
Traffic Manager. 


General Manager. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Perha: 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
= an eee Shooting Coat of the FINEST 

RADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the it shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get trem, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several «cf his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
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you want, if you will give us some of your time, 




















WHERE, WHEN,»”° HOW 


TO CATCH FISH 
ON THE 


EAST COAST 
of FLORID 


W.H.GREGG. 





























“Where, When and How to 
Gatch Fish on the East 
Goast of Florida.” 


By William H. Gregg. 


The U.S. Fish Commission Report of 
1899 gives a check list of the fishes of Florida, 
which contains 576 species—a very large pro- 
portion of which they locate on the East Coast. 
Probably 450 of the entire number are inhabit- 
ants of that coast, extending from the mouth 
of St. John’s River to Key West—a distance 
of 526 miles. Mr. Gregg has fished all the wa- 
ters of this entire distance. His book mentions 
all the fishes of the coast which are desirable 
from an angler’s standpoint ; mentions 187, de- 
scribes 125, has engravings of 100, and illus- 
trates in their natural colors 12 species; it also 
gives a list of appropriate baits, natural and 
artificial, descriptions of necessary tackle, and 
a complete list of the many hotels and board- 
ing houses on the coast, together with a cor- 
rect map of Florida. 

Price, $4.00, Postpaid to any address. 


Sports Afield Pub. Co., 358 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ills. 


M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


MANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effeo- 
tively cured. We have who 


many testimonials like the following from 


persons 
have used our Disinfectant with — ne Ay Mr. FrRep J. TO rietor the famous Woed- 


ites us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ord from you one — of 


cor ey Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 I had 9 red cock- 
el sent to me that was afflicted with 


I at once n treating her Standard Disinfectant, 


ena in a just ten days had her — in fect condition—the few sores 


and no scurf a) same dog had previously been 
with some of the ~- heralded positive 


mange cures,” 
~ ceaieg Se gente $0 92.02 pee bela. I consider your ie SS 


nfectants on the market,and at a price w 


mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels 7 yeas 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when 
much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and geew. ag 


Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 










SO YEARS’ __, Anyone send. 
EXPERIENCE inf desctnuen 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyvniGHTs &c. curing patents. 
Patents taken 


through Munn & Oo. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
fournal. erm $8 8 ear; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN we roadway, RE. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, W: ashington, D. 0. 





BAXTER OUTFITS 


‘OF CAMP BOAT. TENT OR HOUSE 


Case thd SOS a CATALOGUE B. 
_W. EF. GAXTE FRANKEORT, KY 








We Give $5.00 and $10.00 to “High Gun” Winners. 





Our Wad PREVENTS LEADING and RECOIL. Gives 
higher and more regular velocity, better patterns and pene- 
tration, For samples and prices address: 

GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO. Muncie,, Ind. 








“The Colorado Special’? 


Dinner in Chicago Today 
Breakfast in Omaha Tomorrow Morning 
Dinner in Denver Tomorrow Evening 
SPLENDID TRAIN SERVICE 
to DENVER via UNION PACIFIC 

Full information cheerfully 
furnished on application to 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P, & T. A., 
aha. 












HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


I have measurements on file of all old 


t firm and have 
iri t to aS the Th 


for parti 
know where to 
ment blanks and ouiess | on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Willams Street, NEWARE, N. J. 
Sz All Work Guaranteed. “G8 
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The a most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads, 


Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.& T.A. A.G.P.&T.A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





: 
: 





MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 





Feurteen-foot Square stein Model. Price $30 00, crated F. O. B. 
Salem Always ready. Will last a lifetime. No repairs. Air 
chambers. Will not sink. Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 

W.H MULLINS, 224 Deput St., Saiem, Ohio. 


The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is made 
easy and certain by usin 

this gun sight. Scores a 

trap and = field greatly 
increased by its use. Right 
and left birds are 

as easily as straight-away 
— — 50 Cents, 

‘ostpaid. 
Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 








& will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Garrison 


Shotgun Rod 
and Cleaner 


saves Time, Temper and Profan- 
ity. Complete in itself. No loose 
parts to be added or taken off, 
Slight pressure on the handle 
causes the cleaner pads to expand 
to fit the bore from shell chamber 
to choke. In three joints. Wood 
rods 75c. and $1.00. Metal rods 
$1.25 and $1.50. 

By mail, prepaid. 























Send for 
Catalogue 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


Ask your dealer for 
a Garrison hod. 









W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Baffalo, etc., moua True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First class 


Work Guaranteed. 
Chicago, Ills. 


MONON ROUTE 








and C., H. & D. Ry. 
Only 8 Hours 


| Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 

200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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\{ j , ' Prevents ‘ 

Best Oree F550 
a and Bikes. 

Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 


It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 


asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bidg., New York. 





For Fishing Boats and Pleasure Launches, 
Compact, strong, sim- 

le, efficient, econom- 

ical; easy to start, re- 

verse, slow down or 

stop. They couldn't 

be more perfect me- 

chanically if sold at 

twice the price. Used 

by U. S. Government 

Engineering and Life 

Saving Service. Ab- 

solutely dependable. 

8 controller reg- 

ulates and maintains 

any speed desired; ig- 

niter always ignites; 

vaporizer never fais. 

Write today for IMlustrated Catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. 


















3 CHILDREN have Worms. You have 

Roticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it ’ 
eps them. Same way with young dogs. Little ‘ 
puppies worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms ie the critical period in a dog’s 
life. Carefully watch for the symptovs and then 
administer the righ? remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


isthe right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pup istransformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 
scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre- 
paid, 50 cts., and at any ggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 





























It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE BOSTON 


A TRUE STORY 
By ONE OF 


¢¢C\IX a.m.sharp. Don’t forget!” 
was the parting injunction to the 
Boston pilgrim, the night before 


the start. And, sure enough, 6 a. m.: 


saw the pilgrim at the barn door, wait- 
ing for the cayuse to be packed and the 
other members of the party to turn up. 
Seven a. m., and then one and another 
came, until, by 8 o’clock, all the four had 
gathered, got things together, and were 
ready to start. 

Our objective point was some eighteen 
or twenty miles up what is called the 
Rattlesnake Cajion, not far from Missou- 
la, Montana. Stories had reached the 
ears of our party of bear and mountain 
sheep being plentiful, and it was their 
determination to lessen the number. 

Of the hardships of that first day's 
journey: the Boston man’s hungry, 
tired feeling; the oft-repeated question, 
“ How far yet?” and other similar que- 
ries, we have not the time to speak. It 
is of the experiences of the next day that 
we shall now tell. The horrors of the 


night: the mosquitoes’ buzzing and bit- 
ing;, the moles burrowing beneath the 


MAN’S BEAR HUNT. 


OF MONTANA SPORT. 


THE PARTY. 


weary pilgrim’s head; the rolling and 
tossing of companions in like misery, 
made him feel sorry that he had ever 
left home. But the dawn came and with 
it Hope. Breakfast despatched, our par- 
ty separated—one to hunt for sheep; an- 
other, the boy, to fish; whilst our pilgrim 
and his brother went for bear. 

Right behind the camp (as seen in the 
photograph on opposite page) the moun- 
tains rise almost perpendicularly to tow- 
ering heights. These had to be climbed. 
Sometimes on hands and knees, some- 
times clinging for very life to some out- 
jutting point, this party made their way. 
Two hours of this, and then the way im- 
proved. But the toil had told heavily on 
the man from Boston. It was something 
new and strange to him. Yet, withal, he 
enjoyed it. All around him mountain 
peaks pierced the sky. Far below, he 
could see the Rattlesnake, like a tiny 
stream, dashing its way along. The mu- 
sic of the breeze through the pine tops 
soothed his nerves—and altogether he 
felt like a man who had undergone much 
to be rewarded more. The objective 








SPORTS 


point was still far off. And now they 
leave the rocks and precipices and climb 
the ridges. A lake, lying in a mountain 
hollow, reminds him of his thirst. Bear 
or no bear, he must go there. He in- 
sists. With a word of warning from his 
companion to keep well to the right in 
making his descent, he sets off alone. So 
well did he keep to the right, that, after 
an hour’s hard work, he found that he 
had missed the lake and had got into a 
country where narrow ledges gave him 
a foothold, and that was about all. Work- 
ing his way slowly along these, he turned 
a corner—and there, not further away 
than fifty feet, a bear was poised on his 
haunches, feasting on a service-berry 
bush. So little did he look like a hunt- 
er bold, that the bear merely paused in 
his dessert, cocked his head on one side, 
took a look at his visitor, and then calm- 
ly resumed his interrupted meal. The 
pilgrim looked at Bruin: he thought of 
the gun he held in his hand, of the skin 
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AFIELD. 


which might adorn his parlor, of the 
laurels that would be his and the con- 
gratulations of his friends, but—and it 
was an awful big sut—he was afraid he 
could not shoot straight enough to kill. 
He looked around for some friendly 
tree; so that, from its branches, he might 
pump lead into the bear, in case it made 
for him. But there was no such tree. 
Those that were there grew in twists and 
turns from the sides of the rocks. And 
if it came to a run, which was the most 
likely probability, a false step and he 
would meet a fate no better than a 
wounded bear’s rage. Discretion was to 
be the better part of hig valor. He 
quietly withdrew, shouldered his gun, 
and made the best of his way back to 
camp. ‘After all,” he thought, as he 
seated himself by the bank of the old 
Rattlesnake, ‘though I did not get my 
bear, yet it is worth coming all the way 
from Boston to have a day like this in 
one’s life.” 


A PRAIRIE LAKE. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


$. 

Across it blow the wilful winds 
From far horizons dim, 

And clinging, tangled willows fringe 
Its curving sapphire rim. 

Low-cradled on the prairie’s breast, 
"Neath mellow, dreamy skies, 

By many a dimpling breeze caressed, 

It lies. 


II. 


When blue lights break across the marge 


Of meadows smit with dawn 
The waters pale to silver sheen, 
Their shadow-veil withdrawn. 


And when the prairie moon hangs low 


It glimmers through the night 
With faint, unearthly, mystic glow 
Alight. 


111. 

When the last breath of flame has blown 
Across the sunset’s bars, 

It mirrors back the pallid gleam 
Of white-browed evening stars. 

In every hour of day and night 
Some newer charm unfolds: 

A mystic spell of dear delight 


It holds. 
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TOW AN OYSTER SLOOP 





AWSERS were cast off, and, under 
the throb of her new engine, the 
Sarah Lucinda ploughed her way 
through the watery element at a 5-knot 
clip. She is a typical oyster sloop, 50 
ft. over all; 14 ft. beam, and draws 5 ft. 
of water. Besides a 10-horse Globe en- 
gine, she carried, at that time, a full sloop 
rig —mainsail, topsail, jib and jibtopsail. 
And her spread was big enough for a 
yacht. Her engine is in her cabin, which 
in all oyster sloops is well aft. Not only 
did her engine furnish propelling power 
when wind was scarce, but it was utilized 
in hoisting the heavy mainsail and in 
hauling her dredges. She enjoys the 
distinction of having been the first large 
oyster sloop to use both sail and power 
in Long Island Sound. Since the time 
of my story, her rig has been dispensed 
with, and she is worked under her engine 
alone. 

Greenwich, Conn., its harbor and sur- 
roundings, form a combination of en- 
trancing loveliness which attracts such 
people as the Rockefellers, Havemyers, 
Andrew Carnegie, E. C. Benedict, ex- 
President Cleveland and many others, 
who either live or spend much time here. 
It is also a call port for the world’s swift- 
est, most famous and most costly yachts 
—sail or steam. They range from the 
tiniest canoe and race-about to the Kan- 
awha, Arrow and others. And there are 
big steel houseboats—some with power 
to drive them 12 knots an hour in good 
weather, and costing in some cases hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. And oc- 
casionally one of the big cup defenders 
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anchors at the harbor’s mouth. It is 
plainly evident that there is plenty to in- 
terest one whose tastes lean to the 
nautical. 

It was amid such surroundings that 
the Sarah Lucinda ploughed on her way 
that beautiful morning. Throat and peak 
halliards had been connected with the 
engine, and the big mainsail hoisted. 
What a mess of sweating—and worse! 
—it saved. Then my two brothers-in- 
law, Stanley and Garfield Chard, and my- 
self got the topsail, jib and jibtopsail on 
her. She was then close-hauled and 
headed for Matinicock Point, on the Long 
Island shore. And as we picked our 
way through the fleet of yachts in the 
harbor, we attracted no little attention. 
It was late in June, and the Sarah Lu- 
<inda \ooked her very worst. She had 
stood a long winter’s siege of hard work 
and had not yet been overhauled—July 
or August being the usual time for that. 
Now her decks were littered with chains, 
dredges, ropes, old canvas, baskets, shov- 
els and other rubbish. The paint was 
worn from her deck, spars and sides. 
Seaweed and barnacles befouled her bot- 
tom. Yet, after being overhauled, the 
Sarah Lucinda always presented quite a 
smart, able appearance. Many a curious 
marine glass was levelled at our craft 
from the decks of natty yachts as we 
passed on our way, but there were no 
boisterous comments on our appearance. 
Why? Lord bless you, yachtsmen are 
acquainted with oyster-sloop etiquette! 
Weather and esthetics are not consid- 
ered when an oysterman answers those 
who guy him. He dispenses with for- 
mality at such times, speaks above a 
whisper, and notes not whether the 
yachtsman’s best girl is on deck or below. 
_ [had come by train from New Haven, 
just to enjoy a sail on the Sound. Know- 
ing my love for the water and sailing, 
Stanley and Garfield had generously 
given me many chances to indulge my 
propensity in that direction and I had al- 
ways accepted. This was one of the 
occasions. They were both registered 
captains and lived on their father’s boats 
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the year round. Better handlers of small 
sailing craft never breathed than these 
two. So much for explanation. A light 
southwest air ruffled the crests of the 
lumpy seas, causing them to scintillate 
in millions of sparkles in the rays of the 
sun. To the southeast, south and south- 
west, a smoky haze overhung the sea, 
hiding from view the Long Island shore. 
To the east, Greenwich Point, with its 
two white columns from the Dewey Arch 
(placed there by a patriotic citizen) 
stretched its green wooded shores south- 
ward into the waters of the Sound. Like 
a palace of Aladdin’s magic time, E. C. 
Benedict’s snow-white mansion, and its 
surrounding trellised grounds, formed a 
picture of enchanting beauty over our 
stern to the north. And to the west and 
northwest lay Field’s Point, Belle Haven, 
and many emerald islands—forming a 
veritable fairy land. Big Captain Island 
with its lighthouse, and Little Captain 
Island with its surveyor’s cage and pole, 
form a natural breakwater at the entrance 
of Greenwich Harbor, making safe an- 
chorage in nearly all kinds of weather to 
the north of their shores. 

With the engine at half speed and a 
light wind filling our sails, our craft 
courtesied over the seas in a leisurely 
way. We were in no hurry. It was the 
height of pleasure to lie and dream on 
the roof of the cabin; to inhale to the 
full lung capacity the pure, salt ozone; 
and to watch the many different styles of 
craft passing up and down the Sound. 
There were sloops, cutters, race-abouts, 
knock-abouts and cat-boats among the 
single-stickers; and there were yawls, 
schooners, launches and steam yachts. 
Tugs panted slowly along with long 
strings of coal-laden canal boats; and 
occasionally a brig, brigantine, barken- 
tine or bark could be seen. Then paddle- 
wheel steamboats would pound their way 
along, and sometimes an ocean propeller 
would appear. And thus it is always in 
fair weather in the Sound. Perhaps, out- 
side the Narrows of New York Harbor, 
there is no such variety of vessels to be 
seen at all times on any other body of 
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HOW AN OYSTER SLOOP PUZZLED THE 


water in the Western Hemisphere as 
passes through Long Island Sound. We 
had tumbled about for perhaps two 
hours, when the wind petered out. Fi- 
nally it began to blow softly out of the 
west, and soon shifted to the northwest. 
The haze lifted in the south and dissolved. 
The sandy cliffs and wooded shores of 
Long Island appeared to view. 

“There’s the Vigz/ant—under Matini- 
cock Point,” said Stanley, pointing as he 
spoke. 

About four miles to the south, close un- 
der the shore, lay the long, white outline 
of the famous cup defender. Just the top 
of her hull was visible. Her mainsail 
was set, and the crew were putting her 
topsail up. 

“‘Want to run down and have a look 
at her?” asked Stanley. 

“Sure! if it’s no trouble,” I answered. 

We squared away before the light air 
and let the engine continue at half speed. 
We made such rapid progress, however, 
that the engine was reduced to about one- 
third speed. When running at full speed, 
the pounding of the engine could be 
heard quite a distance, even enclosed in 
the cabin as it was; at half speed there 
was scarcely any noise; and when reduced 
to one-third speed, it was impossible to 
tell that there was an engine aboard. 
When we were within a mile of the yacht, 
they began casting off the stops of her 
staysail, jib and jibtopsail; they had set 
her topsail while we were running down 
to her. Presently the cable which held 
her to her mooring was cast off; then 
up went her three headsails. She was 
given a good full; then, with every sail 
trimmed in flat, she slowly footed away 
on the starboard tack. The Sarah Lu- 
cinda was run down to leeward of her, 
and we had an excellent view of her 
beautifully clean decks. The shine of her 
oiled and varnished woodwork, and the 
sparkle and glimmer of her polished 
brasswork, was good to look upon. The 
neatly coiled sheets and halliards; the 
discipline of her white-clad crew; her 
clean white sides, and the perfect fit of 
her towering rig was worth going miles 
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to see. Yet her rig was far smaller than 
her racing one. Indeed, I had seen her 
lie a wreck on these very waters, so far 
as rig was concerned. It was in her 
maiden race with the Co/onia, and before 
she was selected to wallop the Valkyrie. 
She was leading and the wind was hard 
and squally. In looks she and Colonia 
were much alike. How they were storm- 
ing through it! Bursting the green, 
white- crested seas into smoky clouds of 
spray, they picked up one after another of 
the magnificent fleet which had been sent 
away ahead of them. But, even in that 
great fleet of yachts, these two were the 
recognized gladiators, and all eyes were 
centered on them. They had made five 
miles, and tested the best speed of the 
steam fleet. It seemed that neither could 
gain an inch on the other, though the 
Vigilant was leading—having crossed 
the starting line first. Suddenly a groan 
went up from the fleet. For a moment 
Vigdant’s great, white wings fluttered, 
then her giant sail plan seemed to dis- 
solve and vanish, like a cloud of steam. 
Her mast-head had carried away, and 
she lay a wreck upon the water. But 
this is terrific digression ! 

The Vigilant soon swung over on the 
port tack. Unconsciously we of the 
Sarah Lucinda trimmed sheets and fol- 
lowed suit. Why we did so, is more 
than I can tell. The wind was very light 
—hardly more than a breath. Presently 
we noticed the man at the yacht’s wheel 
glancing back at us, then aloft at the 
Vigilant’s sails. It flashed on us all at 
once that we were gaining on the cup 
defender! Of course our engine was si- 
lently doing the work; but no one at 
that time would have dreamed that our 
dilapidated-appearing craft sported a 
brand new $1,200 engine down in her 
internal capacity. A spirit of deviltry 
entered the crew of the Sarah Lucinda: 
we would have some fun with the Vigz- 
fant! It was Stanley’s turn to look aloft 
at our sails now, and Garfield was sent 
to give a pull on a sheet or halliard here 
and there. I held down the tiller. Slow- 
ly and surely we overhauled the yacht. 
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The wind still held very light, and things 
worked surprisingly in our favor. Had 
it not been for our engine, the cup de- 
fender would undoubtedly have sailed six 
feet to our one. Orders were given and 
executed constantly aboard the yacht, 
and finally the officers and guests took 
to spreading their legs and squaring their 
elbows, while they gazed long and ear- 
nestly at us through marine glasses. It 
was growing extremely ludicrous, and we 
could hardly keep from exploding with 
laughter. To carry out the game, we 
made some kind of a move every time 
they did. Our sails and hull were scru- 
tinized with the closest attention, and we 
could see them in animated conversation, 
crew and all! Finally some ladies came 
on deck, and they took a turn with the 
glasses. There was something mysteri- 
ous in the old “mug” defender being 
walloped by an oyster sloop. 

Well, to cut a long story short, the 
wind stuck to our side of the game, and 
we passed the Vigilant slowly to leeward 
(so they couldn’t smell our gasoline). 
Then, almost imperceptibly, we ate our 
way to windward of her, without tacking. 
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We could see them watching us through 
their glasses until we were fully two miles 
ahead. Finally they started sheet and 
headed away to the southeast, along the 
Long Island shore. We have enjoyed 
many a good laugh over our experience, 
and have wondered what they thought 
and said about the old Sarah Lucinda. 

Late that afternoon the wind rushed 
fierce and strong out of the southwest, 
wrenching the foaming crests from green, 
lumpy seas. A lofty, leaning white spire 
swept with majestic grace out of the 
southeast. It trembled with purity in 
the rays of the golden, westering sun; 
and near the water’s edge it was a-glitter 
with radiating light. And its sweeping, 
immaculate base rent the seas asunder, 
and threw smothering, smoky foam- 
clouds high above the surface. And 
with stately dignity it passed all other 
craft, sail and steam, as it walked over 
the tumbling sea. It was the old reliable 
Vigilant. She could have Towep the 
Sarah Lucinda then, even with her en- 
gine reversed, faster than she ever went 
in her existence. 


A TYPICAL TENDERFOOT. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


In Three Parts.—Part II. 


F course, all girls are pretty ; especi 
ally are they so in the Northwest, 
where, as everywhere else, they 

are inscrutable, angelic, perplexing, mys- 
terious. Bernard Dalton, being a young 
tenderfoot, naturally supposed that he 
had nothing to learn with regard to the 
women of that country. For fair ones 
in London had smiled upon him (when 
he was spending his father’s money), and 
was it likely that any Northwestern 
maiden could disconcert him? 

Simmons, and the other cowboys at 
the V Ranch, had been zealously trying 
to educate Dalton to the point when he 


would confess that the habitable world is 
not bounded by Hyde Park, the Thames, 
Ludgate Circus and Oxford Street. One 
by one, Bernard had been forced to give 
up many of his preconceived notions con- 
cerning the West. He had not hunted 
the buffalo; the noble savages were not 
so noble-looking as he had expected to 
find them; in fact, they were chiefly re- 
markable for picturesque dirt, and for a 
blasé, tired look which would have done 
credit to a Piccadilly lounger. And, 
worst of all, he had quickly discovered 
that there is more hard work than ro- 
mance in the cowboy’s life. The mess 
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cook called Bernard an ‘‘ornery coffee- 
cooler,” and the “‘toughs” yelled deris- 
ively when they saw the poor youth 
“grab leather” while his cow pony 
humped himself and bucked merrily on a 
frosty morning. 

But by the time the spring round-up 
was over Bernard entered into the sec- 
ond stage, which nearly every tenderfoot 


more fringes ; boots and cart-wheel spurs ; 
silver-plated bit, conchas, and rawhide 
bridle; heavy stamped saddle, with long 
tapaderos. And he wore, of course, a 
long-barreled white-handled Colt’s .45- 
calibre revolver, swinging in its holster 
from the loosely buckled belt round his 
waist. And his talk was of “broncs,” 
“mavericks,” roping and brands, until he 








‘*His outfit was of the most gorgeous style."’ 





in the Northwest passes through. He 
wished to be thought the Complete Cow- 
boy. Therefore, his outfit was of the 
most gorgeous style: broad-brimmed, 
white hat with rattlesnake skin band; 
gaudy silk handkerchief, loosely tied 
round his throat; buckskin shirt with 
fringes ; leather “chaps” on his legs, with 


wearied even Mr. Carey and the V Ranch 
outfit; insomuch that no one was sorry 
when Mr. Bernard Dalton travelled south 
towards Fort McLeod, which is not far 
from the Montana border. 

And on the Sweet Grass range, he 
first heard of the Grant girls, the acknow- 
ledged queens of the Sweet Grass country 
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—for were there not more saddle horses 
hitched to old man Grant’s fence every 
Sunday afternoon than to the fence of 
any other father of daughters in that 
land? 

Mattie was fair, and said that she was 
22 years old; Carrie was dark and her 
age, on the school register, was 19 years. 
They were Northwestern girls, bubbling 
over with healthy life, daring riders and 
still more daring flirts. More than half 
of the members of that Land of Bachel- 
ors had laid their hearts at the dancing 
feet of the Grant girls. 

One Sunday afternoon Bernard rode 
with some of the Sweet Grass outfit to 
Grant’s, to pay his respects to the girls; 
and when he came back to camp that 
evening he flattered himself that he had 
made quite an impression on Miss Mat- 
tie’s heart. For that young lady, ever 
on the look-out for some new thing, had 
instantly recognized the possibilities in 
Dalton, and had been very gracious to 
him. He was new. And he bought 
for her chocolate candies, and many other 
things, after the fashion of similarly af- 
flicted swains, while Miss Carrie looked 
on at the play ; the sisters never interfered 
in each others affair’s. 

Now, it was play on both sides at first. 

Miss Mattie was a skilled hand at the 
game, and Dalton thought that he was, 
and persisted in looking upon her as an 
unsophisticated country maiden and him- 
self as a man of the world. Which was 
not the real state of the case. Miss 
Mattie used the most deadly weapon a 
woman can use—delicate flattery, judi- 
- ciously administered by a clever woman. 
No man can resist that. So Bernard be- 
gan to think that she was a remarkably 
nice girl and the flirtation which he had 
begun—meaning only to “have a little 
fun with her and cut out these country 
bumpkins’’—ended in his becoming des- 
perately in love. At least, he honestly 
believed so at the time: which is as 
much as can be said for anyone in the same 
distressing condition. And word went 


forth throughout the Sweet Grass range 
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that the English tenderfoot was “badly 
locoed over one of the Grant girls.” 

In some parts of the Northwest there 
grows a little plant with a small yellow 
flower. This plant is known as the 
“loco” weed. Ifa horse or a cow gets. 
a taste of the root of this plant, the ani- 
mal becomes “‘locoed” and worthless. 
It is unsafe to ride or drive a locoed 
horse, for no man can say what the 
brute may do. He may try to go 
through a barbed-wire fence, fall down 
at any moment, or jump over a cut 
bank. He is locoed: the poison of the 
weed has got into his brain; he is rest- 
less and uneasy, unless he can be paw- 
ing up the root which poisons him; in 
fact, the horse is insane. All of which 
is mentioned for the purpose of explain- 
ing what is meant when I say that Ber- 
nard was “badly locoed” over Miss 
Mattie. 

And the infatuated youth wrote home 
to his mother and sisters: wrote letters 
in'which he enlarged upon the charms 
and accomplishments of “Miss Grant, 
daughter of F. Grant, Esquire, a wealthy 
cattle king.”” As a matter of fact, old 
Grant had but a small band of scrubs 
“on shares” and he was more than sus- 
pected of being a “rustler’—the unpar- 
donable sin in the Northwest. But Miss 
Mattie kept her head cool, though she 
was a little in doubt as to what would 
be the best course for her to follow. 
Nearly all English tenderfoots have 
‘‘ prospects” —at least, they say so; per- 
haps Mr. Dalton had rich relatives (we 
all have) and perhaps Mr. Dalton would, 
one day, be rich. It might be a good 
speculation to marry the callow youth, 
and then, again, it might not. 

One Sunday afternoon Dalton and 
Miss Grant were riding side by side: the 
girl was a splendid rider and appeared 
at her best when on her spirited black 
mare which she delighted to make “cut 
up” and dance. Bernard bumped along 
beside her, gritting his teeth and making 
secret clutches at the horn of his saddle, 
for he was not yet the complete cowboy 
when on the back of a horse. Mattie, 
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out of the corner of her eye, saw his dis- 
comfort, and mischievously proposed a 
gallop. At length she pulled up, and, 
turning in her saddle, she looked back 
at Dalton. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and her bosom rising and falling from 
the exercise of the ride, her bright eyes 
were sparkling merrily, and she was such 
a charming picture that hot, burning 
words poured from Dalton’s lips, almost 
before he knew what he was saying. 
“Mattie, I love you, I love you! you 
know it, don’t you? I know I am not 
worthy of you—but, Mattie, I love you.” 
This last piece about the unworthiness 
is a famous, old, weather-beaten quota- 
tion which has done, and no doubt will 
continue to do, most excellent service. 
Mattie bashfully hung her head, ap- 
parently in maiden modesty, but in truth 
she was doing some very hard thinking. 
To her mind came the recollection of 
Cy Dent, the foreman of the Sweet Grass 
outfit, a very ‘‘well-fixed” man in every 
sense of the word. Dalton was but a 
“remittance man.’ Sometimes remit- 
tance men turn out well. Dent was a 
man; he could “ride ’em straight up,” 
while this youth, if his pony shook his 
head, was visibly in trouble. 
“Mattie, dear Mattie, look at me”— 
went on the suitor, and, becoming bold- 
er, he brought his horse closer to the 


black mare and stretched out his left 
arm to encircle the shapely waist of dear 
Mattie. 

Just at that moment there was a loud 
shout behind them: the two horses 
sprang apart. Bernard clawed frantical- 
ly at Miss Mattie, with the result that he 
dragged her from her saddle and fell to 
the ground with her. There was a burst 
of inextinguishable laughter from four 
or five of the Sweet Grass boys who 
now rode up at full gallop. Among 
them was Cy Dent, who sprang from his 
saddle and picked up Miss Mattie. 
Then, standing beside her with his arm 
around her waist, he faced the miserable 
Bernard, who had been landed on a full- 
sized, healthy cactus plant. ‘Look here, 
kid, you’ve got to quit this foolishness 
right now. You're gettin’ altogether too 
gayly fresh. If I catch you buzzing 
’round this young lady I’ll fill you full 
of lead, and don’t you forget it. She’s 
going to marry me. Don’t say a word, 
Mattie, because I know you are.” Mat- 
tie gave a little start, but said nothing. 

““Yes, sirree,’ continued Mr. Dent. 
“‘I don’t allow that any yearling tender- 
foot is going to blotch my brand. Now, 
do you savvy ¢hat/ Pull your freight 
out of here! Vamoose!” 

And Bernard vamoosed. 


[To be Continued.} 
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When the early dews were falling, 
And the west was burning dim, 
And the Night had voices calling 
From the shadows’ sombre rim, 
Shone the stars that shine no more: 
Yellow stars, so near and throbbing, 
Through our gnarled old apple tree ; 
Holy stars!—I fall a-sobbing, 
Thinking how ye shone for me 
At my mother’s cabin door. 
St. Anthony, Idaho. 


II. 


There the hollyhocks were growing 
In a stately, gaudy row— 
Oh, the hollyhocks all flaunting 
Red and pink and white! I know} 
That I ne’er shall see them more, 
Like tall angels at our gate 
With their radiant garments shining; 
Smiling, as though glad to wait 
"Neath the morning glories twining 
At my mother’s cabin door. 


Ray McIntyre Kine, 

















THE HOME-COMING OF DICKON THE BOWYER. 


A TALE OF 


THE DAYS OF KING HENRY V. 


EDITED BY S. D. BARNES. 


HAVE been told that the garb of 
nobility beseems me well—though, 
indeed, ’twere donned full late in 
Leather and steel I wore for two 


life. 
score years, while in the service of my 
lord, the Duke; and there were times 
when more of the last and less of the 
first would have pleased me well, despite 


the weight. An arrow is little to be 
feared, save it be sped by an English 
bow; but the French lances are keen 
and sturdy of shaft, and when a clump 
of them swoop down on a dozen archers 
there must be swift notching and loos- 
ing, lest buff jerkins be crimsoned and 
breast-bones pierced. But a well-tanned 
cowhide may serve when there is lack 
of metal, for full many a shaft have I 
seen glanced aside by the half-turned 
targes of the Scotch, that else would 
have made merry work with their bare 
calves. 

But this was in the days when Dickon 
lived by the bow, and ere his turning 
courtier, in the manner I have elsewhere 
related.* The saving of King Harry’s 
life seemed, at the time, a great thing to 
me, and the honors he heaped upon me 
in return seemed less wonderful than the 
scant courtesy shown me by those near 
the throne. Methought I had wrought 
much of good for the kingdom, nor yet 
have I regretted the part I played in Sir 
Brian De Vitré’s ill-fated conspiracy, 
though later came the knowledge that 
royalty may sometimes be a cloak for 
human frailties that the garb of lower 
rank would illy hide. But, be that as it 
may, His Majesty has amply made pay- 
ment for my service, and, if need calls, 





*See story “‘The Last Shaft,” in the issue of Sports 
AFIELD for May, 1900, in which the old archer's skill 
saves the life of the King—his arrow cleaving the heart 
of the treacherous De Vitré at full 200 paces. 


the temper of my new sword shall be 
tested in his quarrel. 

’Twas not of my asking that the guar- 
dianship of his bedchamber was given me, 
nor did I accept the post without pro- 
test ; for at my age one’s lids grow heavy 
when daylight wanes, and night vigils 
are full wearisome. But there were those 
who took it amiss that the poor archer 
should be so honored; and for a time I 
was sorely hectored by their underlings 
who beset me at every turn, so that I 
might hardly venture abroad in the town 
without finding use for my dagger. It 
was wearisome work, for mine enemies 
would not stoop to meet me face to face, 
and in the end I tired of it. And so, one 
day, when two of Lord Courtney’s men 
had left me in haste to wend in quest of 
a leech, I sought his lordship and at the 
very door of the audience chamber his 
face felt the touch of my glove. And 
then, but for King Harry’s coming, there 
would have been merry work. More 
than one blade was out, for there are 
jealousies at court as elsewhere, and 
many old scores awaiting settlement; 
and when I told my story some of those 
who stood by sided with me and some 
against. But the King hearkened to 
naught, nor spake he one word of cen- 
sure. 

“Dickon journeys today on my ser- 
vice,” quoth he, “and the quarrel must 
bide his return. Perchance he may trav- 
el the more blithely if spared the flog- 
ging that Courtney promises him; and, 
as he is to bear the royal mandate to a 
rebellious subject, methinks ’twere well 
to give him rank befitting his errand. 
So, kneel ye, Dickon, the archer.” And 
when I rose, men spake to me who had 
ne’er given me a glance before, for I was 
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now Sir Richard Bowman — having 
gained a surname as well as a title. But 
there were others as well as Courtney 
with black looks to spare, for I could 
now meet them on a common level and 
repay their affronts in kind. 

And then servitors were sped to find 
a horse and equipment for Sir Richard, 
meanwhile I wended with the King to 
the audience chamber and was given his 
behests. And now comes the most won- 
derful part of my tale. I have heard 
how, in the days of King Arthur, the 
court was o’errun with distressed dam- 
sels, each in quest of a champion; but 
such is not the custom of our times. 
And yet, here stood a widowed dame, 
well-favored and plump of figure, who 
told how her Irish domain had been 
forcibly ta’en by a false kinsman—and 
would His Majesty graciously consent 
to send an army for its regainment? 

“This be thy task, Sir Richard,” 
quoth the King. “Thou art a bone in 
the throats of my courtiers, and for thy 
own sake I bid thee go. Take what 
force you require,” 

“Give me, then, a note to my old mas- 
ter, the Duke, making requisition of six 
archers—men of my own choosing. My 
road leads across his lands, and I doubt 
not my one-time comrades are growing 
rusty for lack of service.” 

“But seven, against an army of mal- 
contents?’ quoth My Lady scornfully. 
“‘Seven—and their leader a greybeard!” 

“Didst seek a prettier champion?” 
asked King Harry. ‘Perhaps ’twere 
well to defer this quest for a new mate 
until thy lands are regained. In Sir 
Richard, I give thee my best. Content 
thyself with the knowledge that grey 
hairs betoken wisdom.” 

And so we twain fared forth alone, 
save for My Lady’s retinue, and held 
small converse through the first stage 
of our journey. It might easily chance 
that her pride had been ruffled at King 
Harry’s words, and, if so, her thoughts 
were not much unlike my own. I recked 
little for the unearned honor I had re- 
ceived, and would e’en rather have 
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borne bow and quiver than the dang- 
ling sword at my girdle; but the greet- 
ing the Duke gave me was as balm 
to a fresh wound, and after our hands 
had met methought my charge regarded 
me with kindlier eyes. She would have 
tarried o’er night at the castle, where 
there were noble guests and much of 
merrymaking, and the Duke, himself, 
seemed loath to see us part; but I plead 
the royal pleasure as excuse for haste. 
From the archers I chose Robin and 
Jock and Angus—who was too full of 
drink to take horse unaided—and three 
others to accompany me, pressing on to 
the waterside, where we found craft to 
speed us o’er the channel. And once 
on the farther side there was small dis- 
tance to traverse; that little, across a 
rough and wooded land, which we passed 
in the darkness, guided by My Lady’s 
servitors. The castle was justly placed 
and strong. Twenty men-at-arms might 
have held it against a thousand, unless 
the walls were breached; but it seemed 
that the occupants had no thought of 
attack, for the drawbridge was down and 
e’en the courtyard lay open to night 
prowlers. From a frightened kern, who 
stumbled upon our ambuscade, we 
learned that My Lady’s kinsman and 
some seventy followers lay within; few 
enough, were they cowards, to give us 
honor in their overthrow; too many to 
meet if of warlike metal. So I gathered 
my little troop beside a postern in the 
rear and waited, while two of the servi- 
tors fired a hayrick outside the farther 
wall. The stratagem served. In a brief 
space the castle was in an uproar. Half- 
clad and unarmed, a throng of howling, 
jabbering Irish surged across the draw- 
bridge, and behind the portcullis clanged, 
shutting them abroad. Then we entered 
the postern—Robin, Angus and myself 
leading; Jock and My Lady’s followers 
guarding the rear until the entrance was 
closed. A voice challenged us from the 
length of the great hall, but the words 
were as Portuguese to my ears and my 
archers replied with an arrow flight in 
the darkness. At least one of the shafts 
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went home, for we heard a cry. Then a 
light flared up and we found ourselves 
confronted by twice our number—rug- 
headed, illy-clad wights, but seemingly 
men of purpose and prowess. 

“Yield ye!” I cried. ‘Yield this 
castle to its rightful suzerain. In the 
King’s name!” 

“His Majesty’s name is powerless 
here,” replied the leader—a brawny, 
well-thewed youth in knightly garb. 
“We submit only to the sword.” 

“The sword be it, then!’’ I made an- 
swer. “ Your arrows, archers; but spare 
yon braggart for me. 

Had the hall been less ample, or had 
our foes charged at the word, our chance 
of victory would have been less. Every 
twang of a bow string cost them a life. 
It was butchery. But, above the whist- 
ling of shafts and the thud of falling men, 
rose the voice of that devil, Angus, 
crooning an old Highland love song: 


“That Janet lass, she speered me gang 

Wi’ Mary o’er the brae, 

And noo her tears fa’ all night lang, 
She’s greeting all the day; 

But nowt I reck when lassies greet, 
For nane are fair to me; 

There’s muckle sour beneath the sweet, 
And ——”’ 


Straight forth from the huddle of 
shrinking, dying men, dashed their lead- 
er, and I lost the last line of the verse in 
my lust to meet him. As our swords 
clashed, the arrow flight ceased ; not that 
the archers lacked skill—even to reach 
their targets under our arms, were we 
fighting in a yard-wide passageway— 
but in obedience to Robin’s command: 
“Hold! The cockerel knight would 
prove his right to wear spurs. Room! 
room for Sir Dickon’s maiden steel !’’ 

“Hoot, mon! Mark yon pampered 
court gallant—how he cuts and thrusts. 
’Tis an ower short flight, Dickon: thraw 
doon the claymore and whang him wi’ 
your twa fisties. Be not abune taking 
the advice of Angus, who was aye wiser 
than yoursel’.” 

Sword play was not altogether new to 
me; for a man bred to my trade must 
learn its niceties, and on more than one 
field have I had to change weapons when 


hard pressed. So, if he gave heed to 
the archers’ pleasantries, my antagonist 
erred and so found as moments passed. 
His own skill was greater than I had 
thought—for twice he drove me back 
before his blade and once I felt the point 
bite deep into my shoulder. Ere strength 
and endurance had yielded to my months 
of slothfulness at court such a foeman 
would have furnished me scant amuse- 
ment; now, I felt the desperation that 
foreruns certain defeat. “’Tis a goodly 
death to die,” I gritted; and so pressed 
forward, met and parried a down stroke, 
and my own sword slid beneath his 
guard and found flesh: It was a straight 
thrust to the heart. I tugged at the steel 
to withdraw it, for instant at my side 
loomed up a dark figure with towered 
battle axe. I wotted that an arrow sped 
so closely past that its feather touched: 
my cheek; then the castle crumbled 
about my frost-crowned poll, and I knew 
naught. ’Tis ill for a knight to swoon 
at hostile touch, and ‘twas a dead man 
who struck the blow—for two arrows 
were in his throat; but the axe had been 
well aimed and was full weighty. I 
awoke couched on downy cushions, and 
by the bedside sat My Lady, singing 
softly as though to an infant. 

“It is day?” quoth I “We have 
held the castle since yestereve?” 

“Three long, long days,’ said she, 
and her eyes shone misty blue, like an 
Irish sky seen through the last sprink- 
ling fall from a passing cloud. “I am 
safely siezed of mine own—by the grace 
of King Harry and the courage and wit 
of his bravest knight. Rest thee in all 
safety and without alarum.”’ 

“That I may the earlier gain strength 
to return the way I came?” quoth I, for 
her manner held something that I wished 
to better understand. 

“And leave this castle and its mis- 
tress without a guardian ?’’ 

“I am King Harry’s man,” I made 
reply. ‘To him I must return with ti- 
dings that mine errand is performed. 
And your chosen guardian would not 
be a ‘greybeard’, I wis?” 
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“You throw my own words in my 
“Tt is but fair and 
right. But prate not of King Harry. 
He has many knights, while I have but 
one and am content to. seek none 
other.”’ 
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five. I have seen that grey hairs may 


well consort with youthful hearts.” 


“Then, methinks, your knight will 
seek no higher service. Mine archers I 
will keep — the Duke will doubtless 
grant me this favor—nor King’s com- 





‘“*His Majesty's name is powerless here,” replied their leader—a brawny, well-thewed youth in 
knightly garb; ‘‘we submit only to the sword.”’ 





“A sorry knight, I fear me—without 
lands or followers; his very name no 
older than his titlke—and he has known 
but two less than sixty winters.” 

“Sixty is but a span beyond thirty- 





mand shall drive nor ’leagured dame’s 
behest shall tempt me forth to war in 
quarrels other than mine own.” 

“Our own,” quoth she. But we ar- 
gued not upon the matter. 














STURGEON FISHING AT WINYAH BAY. 


By THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


NARROW strip of fine sand, with 
the waters of Winyah Bay on one 
side and the Atlantic Ocean on 

the other; a tall, white lighthouse and a 
few fishermen’s cabins constitute all that 
is visible of North Island, on the coast 
of South Carolina. It is said that in a 
heavy blow from the eastward the break- 
ers will roll entirely across the island, 
melting away the sand dunes like a lump 
of sugar in a tea cup, and everything 
gets rather damp. Georgetown is some 
12 miles away, at the head of the bay, 
and was our source of supplies during 
the summer of ’95, when the writer 
formed one of a party of U. S. engineers, 
doing a survey of the channel. 

During the sturgeon season the cab- 
ins along the bay shore are filled with 
negroes, who catch the great fish in drift 
nets and prepare the roe—in the form 
of caviare—for the market. At other 
times we found it a lonely place, with 
not even the shadow of a telegraph pole 
to shelter us from the tropical heat of 
the sun. The most striking feature of 
the landscape, indeed the only feature 
which might be said to constitute scen- 
ery, is sand—simply fine, white, clean 
sand, which the wind heaps into snowy 
hillocks and immediately proceeds to 
carve into fantastic shapes and gradual- 
ly to drift elsewhere. On the mainland, 
a little back from the beach, the swamps 
and marshes begin and the rice fields 
show their green and level areas. It is 
here that millions of rice-birds have their 
abiding place—as do also the citizens of 
purest African descent, and both live on 
rice. The birds are here in countless 
millions and it is the work of hundreds 
of little negroes to keep them out of the 
rice fields by a constant cannonading 
with all manner of shotguns and mus- 
kets of ancient pattern—which, with the 
necessary ammunition, are gladly fur- 


nished by the planters who would suffer 
an almost total destruction of their sta- 
ple crop by the birds, if not constantly 
driven off. 

The other features peculiar to this 
section I must not overlook: the mos- 
quitoes, palmettoes, alligators and Till- 
man bottles. The first are numerous, 
able-bodied, hungry and persistent, while 
the last may be found lying’ about in the 
most unlikely places or floating on the 
water in a condition of “innocuous des- 
uetude.” They are usually as dry in- 
side as the desert of Sahara, and, but for 
the seductive odor which clings to them 
and the name blown on the bottle, a 
stranger would wonder at the wherefore 
of so much useless glass lying about. 
But if the stranger would have a desire 
for the flowing bowl he would be obliged 
to patronize the ‘Dispensary,’ where 
the bibulously inclined are forced to ob- 
tain their refreshment in the aforesaid 
original packages, not to be drunk on 
the premises. Perhaps some future an- 
tiquarian will wonder what sort of peo- 
ple they were, who used so many glass 
bottles of one standard pattern, all orna- 
mented with a palmetto tree, for they 
will continue to be found after the name 
of Senator Tillman and the Dispensaries 
shall have perished from the face of the 
earth. Or perhaps they may continue 
to accumulate until they form, at some 
future time, one of the geological strata 
of South Carolina, to be known as the 
“Tillman age.” 

During the sturgeon season, a fleet of 
small sail boats leaves North Island with 
their nets, which are allowed to drift 
during the high and low water “slack.” 
These nets are from three to six hundred 
feet long, of fine twine, made with an 8- 
inch mesh. At intervals along the top 
edge of the net are secured floats of 
wood, which allow the net to drift in a 
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vertical position. No lead or sinkers 
are used, but the net assumes a vertical 
position as soon as it gets wet and forms 
a secure snare for all sturgeon which en- 
counter it, unless they happen to be 
small enough to pass through the 8-inch 
mesh. These boats, called ‘‘Jobats,” 
are flat bottomed, like a dory, with a 
sprit sail and have a broad, flat stern on 
which the net is placed. Two men go 
out in each boat to place the net in posi- 


and speak a kind of patois called Gulla 
language, which is very hard for a stran- 
ger to understand. They do not seem 
to use the possessive case and many 
forms of expression in common use 
among them are quite peculiar. They 
speak in a quick way, with a decided 
French accent on many words—prob- 
ably acquired from the Huguenots. 

The fishing season for sturgeon is dur- 
ing May and June, when the sturgeon 








STURGEON FISHING FROM A JOBAT. 





tion and to watch it for any fish which 
may become entangled. A few of the 
boats and outfits are owned by the fish- 
ermen, but many of them are furnished 
by the fish-dealers of the neighborhood, 
who share in the profits of the catch. 
Along this part of the coast the negroes 
are the descendants of the original “ rice- 
field negroes,” and are only two or three 
generations removed from parents im- 
ported from Africa. They are very black 


are on their way up the rivers and fresh 
water bays to deposit their eggs. This 
locality is a famous place for the sturgeon 
in the spring and for wild ducks in the 
winter. It is here that ex-President 
Cleveland often has fine sport as the 
guest of the Georgetown Club. Toone 
fond of fishing with rod and reel, this 
sort of fishing will not seem like sport, 
for it is lacking in every element dear to 
a disciple of Izaak Walton. The boats 
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go out at the proper time of the tide, to 
place the nets near the outer bar, across 
the mouth of the bay, which is there 
about a mile wide. This often makes it 
necessary for the fishermen to start out 
at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, in or- 
der to fish during the high or low water 
“slack.” These hardy toilers of the sea 
do not hesitate to steer their little craft 
boldly out of the bay, on the darkest 
nights, with no guide but the stars or 
the lighthouse on the island behind them. 

After setting their nets the fishermen 
remain nearby in their boats, in order to 
secure the fish as fast as they may be- 
come entangled and when a big sturgeon 
strikes the net it makes a ruction that 
may be noticed at some distance. These 
fish the negroes take into their boats, un- 
less too large to handle, in which case 
they secure them alongside with ropes, 
to be towed back to the landing at the 
turn of the tide. On re-assembling with 
their catch, the fish are dragged onto the 
wharf, usually about as much alive as 
when caught. The sturgeon, scientifi- 
cally known as Accipenser sturio, is one 
of the so-called cartilaginous fishes, and 
has no teeth. It is a large fish, some- 
times attaining a length of nine feet and 
weighing as much as 800 pounds. It 
has a protruding, tubular mouth, under 
an over-hanging snout, by its shape 
strongly reminding one of a small fresh- 
water fish called in some places a “suck- 
er.” They obtain their food near the 
bottom and never take the hook. Along 
its back and sides are plates of bony 
material which serve as a coat of mail 
to protect it from its enemies. The flesh 
is yellow, quite oily and of a strong 
flavor. The negroes kill the fish on the 
wharf by chopping off their tails with a 
hatchet. They have a large artery there 
and the fish soon bleed to death. When 
a hundred or more are killed at one time 
the wharf is a bloody place, and the name 
of the operation, ‘butchering,’ seems 
specially appropriate. The flesh is soon 
prepared and shipped to market, where 
the great yellow slabs are a familiar 
sight. There is a spot on each jaw which 
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produces a pound or two of deep red 
flesh, much like the best beef. 

The roe is at once made into caviare 
by a simple process. As fast as obtained 
the mass of roe is broken into chunks, as 
large as a man’s fist, and rubbed across 
the inside of a rather coarse sieve. This 
causes the mass to become disintegrated, 
the eggs passing through the sieve into 
the tub below. The sieve retains the 
fibrous tissue, which is thrown away. 
When the tub-full is ready a quantity 
of fine salt is put in and stirred with the 
hands until thoroughly mixed. Within 
an hour or so the roe becomes cured by 
the salt and is ready to pack into kegs, 
after a preliminary draining in other 
sieves. In this condition, each egg is a 
tiny, blue-grey globe, about the size of a 
No.6 shot. Under a magnifying glass 
the oily interior may be seen through 
its transparent envelope. Its flavor is 
decidedly fishy and oily, and quite un- 
pleasant to many persons. The kegs hold 
about 100 pounds and are worth about 
$25 each. It is said that in the Russian 
market the caviare is re-packed in vari- 
ous sorts of small packages and tins, 
when it commands a high price. To 
the ordinary American a fondness for 
Russian caviare seems to be a “‘culti- 
vated taste,’ though the Russians ap- 
pear to regard it as something very nice 
indeed. 

In this vicinity some stirring events in 
the war of the Revolution took place. 
In Georgetown they show a wide-spread- 
ing live-oak under which General Marion 
is said to have entertained the British 
officers with a banquet of roasted sweet 
potatoes. It was in this vicinity that the 
intrepid Frenchman, La Fayette, first 
landed on our shores when he came to 
assist the Colonists in their war with the 
British. 

To one accustomed to the upland re- 
gions of the Southern States, there is 
much that is novel and interesting in the 
sub-tropical shores of the South Atlantic 
States. In winter the climate is delight- 
ful and the sportsman may find much 
game as well as fish. 
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T was a stormy night in the beginning 
of the rains, when neither man nor 
beast loitered unduly by the way. 

The howling blast swirled the giant thur- 
ga trees of the forest like rushes on a 
wind-swept marsh, and thundered at the 
walls of the hut where Rhalil Lalo lay 
curled in the light slumber of a forest 
dweller, whose ears are never dulled to 
sounds that concern his own safety; 
but he slept quietly all the boisterous 
night through. At early dawn he was 
awakened by a sound like the sud- 
den charge of artillery, which he knew 
it was not; for Bhowani was visiting the 
neighboring village, and neither native 
nor British regiments have ever been on 
friendly terms with Bhowani (which, 
translated, means cholera). He rose with 
the caution of a born hunter and peered 
out between the chinks of the bamboo 
grating which barred the window, but 
saw nothing unusual. The sodden sky 
was faintly discernible from the dense 
blackness of the jungle growth to the 
right; the rain descended in sheets, to 
be flung upward by the steaming earth 
and the wind lashed the tree-tops wildly. 
Suddenly a huge shadow-shape heaved 
skyward with a long, shrill trumpet cry 
that rattled doors and bamboo rods fierce- 
ly, and a wet muzzle was thrust close to 
his face, emitting a choking blast of hot, 
herbage-scented air breath. 

“Anay, Barada!” (Elephant, brother) 
Rhalil called, in a voice that cut through 
the roar of the tempest like a knife blade. 
He unbarred the door and looked forth 
cautiously, The mass wheeled about 
clumsily and took the form of an ele- 






phant of magnificent proportions and a 
color that stood out light against the 
slatey wall of rain. 

Now, Rhalil knew more about the 
ways and wisdom of elephants than all 
the mahouts of India; therefore he 
guessed instantly that the huge beast was 
come to seek the aid of human-kind by 
force of extreme necessity, which proved 
some previous acquaintance with man. 
The elephant made a step forward and 
swayed heavily to the right with an al- 
most human groan of agony that went 
to Rhalil’s heart instantly: he plunged 
through the descending flood with an 
answering cry of pity and ran his hand 
along the right flank of the animal with 
the light, firm touch of one experienced 
in the art of healing, and the hot, wet 
skin quivered painfully under the gentle 
pressure. The elephant shifted his weight 
to three legs and allowed his friend to 
lift the foot, where Rhalil discovered a 
sharp protuberance wedged between the 
second and third toe as firmly as if it 
had been rammed into iron. He re-en- 
tered his hut to procure the simple tools 
necessary to perform the difficult oper- 
ation, meanwhile leaving the door open 
as a sufficient guarantee of good faith; 
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the patient followed lamely to the thresh- 
hold and thrust in his great head, watch- 
ing the movements of his deliverer with 
keenly intelligent eyes. Rhalil propped 
the huge swollen leg securely on a work 
bench and prodded into the festered mass 
with the skill of a trained surgeon, while 
the great beast quivered nervously from 
head to tail and wound his snaky trunk 
about the man’s body entreatingly, which 
Rhalil understood perfectly—for he was 
very wise in animal lore and absolutely 
fearless. One deft wrench and a long 
pull, which exerted all the man’s splendid 
strength, brought forth a five-inch broken 
lance rod. He held up the raw fester to 
the cleansing torrent, while the beast 
snorted loudly and voiced his gratitude 
in all the notes with which Nature has 
endowed an elephant. 

Rhalil realized by the vapory light of 
dawn that Providence had sent him the 
pearl of elephants. He was very large, 
of a pale mouse color, with pearl-grey, 
pinkish spots, and great white ears un- 
scarred by the brand of ownership or 
forest frays, and magnificent milk-white 
tusks tapering from the thickness of a 
man’s calf to delicate curved-in points. 
He would certainly put to shame all the 
elephants of the royal filkhana of His 
Excellence the Rajah of Kapurthala; 
therefore Rhalil desired above all things 
to possess the peerlessanimal. His knowl- 
edge of the habits of elephants convinced 
him that this one had escaped from some 
trainer's herd, which would make his sub- 
sequent education less arduous. The 
chief difficulty lay in securing him per- 
manently. To think of detaining him 
by force, against his will, was folly. How- 
ever, Rhalil’s fertile brain soon devised a 
plan whereby he might be induced to re- 
turn. After dressing the wound with 
seed oil and hemp, he bound the leg a 
couple of inches up with rope, not so 
tightly as to be painful but with sufficient 
tension to cause swelling under pressure 
of walking—which would undoubtedly 
bring him back in due time; meanwhile 
Rhalil would improve the interim in mak- 
ing suitable preparations to receive his 


prize. His plan prospered perfectly. At 
the end of three days the elephant came 
back for a second treatment; and thus 
it was that a poor herb gatherer came 
into possession of the pearl of elephants, 
which he trained after the effectual man- 
ner of long experience, and was propor- 
tionately repaid for his pains. 


* * x * * * 


Lieutenant-Major Howard lay in ashel- 
tered corner of his bungalow veranda, 
pondering the serious outlook of political 
developments at Kabul. The temporary 
lull succeeding the repulse of the Af- 
ghans was a season of sore suspense to 
every English soldier in the Punjaub. 
Howard had under control a squadron 
of Punjaub Irregulars, who appeared, as 
a body, unaffected by the rebellious out- 
break of their countrymen; but he tight- 
ened the reins of discipline to remind 
them afresh of the power that never 
sleeps—namely, the British Government. 
The fanatical uprising of the hill tribes 
throughout the west filled him and all 
loyal men with grave apprehension of 
evil. The Ameer Yakob had pushed his 
claims to very troublesome limits, and 
there was, as yet, no telling how far he 
had extended his dominion among the 
northern borders of the outlying provin- 
ces. Howard's thoughts were suddenly 
arrested by a partial view, over the com- 
pound wall, of Rhalil Lalo, his late sais, 
approaching by the dak road toward La- 
hore, the unmistakable waddle of an ele- 
phant’s gait pitching him back and forth 
monotonously under the cover of a gor- 
geously fringed purdah. When he ap- 
peared to Howard’s unobscured view, 
his lazy wonder deepened to amazed ad- 
miration. The great pearl-grey elephant 
was arrayed in a manner befitting his 
size and magnificence, in richly broidered 
makmal and trappings such as kings dis- 
play on state occasions. 

Rhalil made profound salutations from 
his exalted position. “Am I so much 
honored as to be allowed to come into 
your excellent presence?” he asked, 
with proud humility. 
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When he was admitted through the 
compound gates, which had to be swung 
widely open for the passage of the royal 
beast, Rhalil slid out between the great 
ears and let himself be lifted to the ground 
in the coil of the elephant’s trunk. 

“I presumed to think that the Sahib 
would look with favor upon Pahar Hira. 
He is a fine animal, Sahib.” 

“Very fine,’ Howard admitted—won- 
dering silently what scheme the introduc- 
tion prefaced. ‘‘What brings you into 
a stranger’s province with His Highness’ 
elephant?” 

“He is mine, Sahib. I have named 
him Pahar Hira (Mountain of Light). 

“ Yours?” Howard echoed incredulu- 
ously—going forward for a closer inspec- 
tion of so much magnificence. ‘Have 
you found the buried treasure of Jaipur ?”’ 

Rhalil related the tale of his extraor- 
dinary fortune with many laudatory allu- 
sion to the gods, who had favored him 
above the rest of mankind in bestowing 
upon him such a priceless gift. 

“Jove!” Howard exclaimed. “ What 
next! What shall you do with him?” 

“The Sahib doubtless remembers the 
100 rupees he paid for my ransom to 
the Walad’s officers?” Rhalil said, with 
guileless simplicity. “I will now en- 
deavor to pay my debt.” 

“Very good. But what has that to 
do with the elephant?” 

“T have brought him in payment, if 
the Sahib will deign to accept him.” 

Howard laughed loudly at the mere 
thought of Pahar Hira’s huge bulk 
blocking the doors of his lilliputian sta- 
bles. “The truth, Rhalil. Out with 
it!” he said, repressing his amusement 
at the sight of Rhalil’s solemnity. 

“Tt is true, Sahib. Since that day of 
your grace I have greatly endeavored to 
accumulate the sum of my indebtedness ; 
but I am a poor Punjabi—a gatherer of 
herbs, which is a poor living in fruitful 
times. Last year my opium crop failed 
utterly. I was also indebted to the Wa- 
lad of Moonuko for the sum of 200 ru- 
pees, for which he took all my posses- 
sions and my services as mahout for 


three months; at the end of that time 
when Bhowani visited the village he 
squared my accounts quickly. When it 
has gone abroad that I own the pearl of 
elephants, he will be envious and put the 
matter before the Rajah. Then the ele- 
phant will no longer be mine.”’ 

“So you wish to shoulder the weight 
of the responsibility on me under pretext 
of paying your debt to me?” Howard 
appended, with characteristic directness. 
“I admire your astuteness, my friend.” 

‘“‘The hundred rupees should be re- 
paid, Sahib,” Rhalil answered seriously, 
unabashed by the Sahib’s stern exterior. 

“One hundred rupees’ worth of ele- 
phant, makmal and all! By right I am 
entitled to half a yard of the enamelled 
girth or an inch or so of that golden 
fringe; or I might take it out in ivory. 
How would that suit you?”’ 

‘‘One hundred rupees’ worth of inter- 
est in Pahar Hira,” Rhalil appended, 
quietly ignoring Howard’s levity. 

‘Nonsense! what would I do with this 
Mountain of Light, as you call him?” 

“The Sahib knows that he would be 
very useful. He would work faithfully 
if properly directed.” 

“He might; and again he might ob- 
ject, you know—as elephants sometimes 
do. Who would instruct him in the 
work of the Government?”’ 

“T am a mahout, as the Sahib very 
well knows.” 

“Ah! Take you also?” Howard ex- 
claimed, sardonically. ‘How long will 
you lend me your valuable services for 
100 rupees ?”’ 

“As long as the Sahib sees fit to em- 
ploy me.” 

Howard took a leisurely survey of 
the Mountain of Light and his glittering 
accoutrements, and discovered on the 
silver ring encircling his tusks the neat 
inscription: LizuTENANT-Major How- 
ARD, SAHIB. 

“Rhalil Lalo, you are a man of gen- 
ius;” he observed grimly, secretly ad- 
miring the man’s astuteness. “I’ve a 
mind to try you two conspirators, to see 
what you can do jointly to further the 
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administration of justice. I’ve a notion 
that there will be great work for all of 
us soon, if we can’t beat the truth into 
the Afghans fast enough. Remember, 
Lalo, you are now sworn into my ser- 
vice for the time being and it is your 
duty to obey me without question, come 
what may.” 

“My life is yours, Sahib,” the man 
answered gravely. 

So the Mountain of Light became a 
fixture of the compound and had to be 
accommodated with special quarters and 
prodigious quantities of green stuff and 
chow-patties, which for one month 
amounted to several times the value of 
Rhalil’s debt. Rhalil made himself use- 
ful in many ways beyond the care of the 
elephant’s manger and toilet: He knew 
the ways of the Sahibs perfectly by vir- 
tue of his late saisship with Howard and 
others of the dominant race; also he 
was a very capable man—as far as it 
suited his convenience to appear so. 

The Mountain of Light was by in- 
stinct a very conservative animal. He 
knew more than the little brain of man 
imagined, but he kept his own counsel 
and followed Rhalil about persistently 
like a Brobdignagian kitten; but one 
day he chanced to stumble over Ah- 
meeta Lahl, the grass-cutter—a fine lad 
of 17 who had previously made futile 
overtures of friendship: the Mountain 
of Light had considered these things 
deeply in silence, which resulted in Ah- 
meeta’s favor. An elephant never makes 
mistakes; therefore, this acquaintance 
ripened quickly into mutual friendship. 
Now, an elephant’s friendship is no slip- 
shod affair; it is a very eloquent expres- 
sion of a very superior intelligence, and 
it puts man’s weak allegiance to open 
shame. Rhalil respected Pahar Hira’s 
choice and instructed the boy in ele- 
phant lore in the North Punjaub vernac- 
ular, detailing a code of discipline which 
Pahar Hira regarded as being as immut- 
able as the laws of causation; therefore 
he made no objection to the youngster’s 
reprimands, within the bounds of reason. 
He picked him up at command and pa- 
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raded about, until the boy made known 
his desire to be put down. He did as 
much for Howard as Rhalil recommend- 
ed, and no more, and, on the whole, 
seemed well pleased with his new quar- 
ters. 

In the meantime, rumors of Howard’s 
elephant had gone abroad toward Moo- 
nuk and Hissar; and the fifth week after 
Pahar Hira’s advent an elegant embassy 
waited on Howard, in the name of the 
Walad, to request the return of the ele- 
phant. Howard was greatly annoyed at 
the occurrence because it was imperative 
to avoid all unnecessary complications 
with the native element at that particular 
time, since the most trivial circumstance 
might tend to discontent and, eventual- 
ly, the entanglement of those powers 
which involved the destiny of a nation. 
Walad Jaffer Hassau was a Sikh of 
Kapurthala, subservient to the Rajah, 
and suzerain of the Punjabi Contingents ; 
therefore, all things considered, Howard 
was for sending Rhalil off with his ele- 
phant; but, in order to redeem his prom- 
ise of protection, he explained the situa- 
tion tersely, without giving the details 
of the bargain. His word was courteous- 
ly received; but the honorable embassy 
requested a look at the prize, and, when 
the wish was gratified, it decided that to 
secure such a treasure was worth the 
trouble of a quarrel. So the chief officer 
told Howard, with characteristic nicety 
of speech, that he should be pleased to 
relieve him of the charge at once, to re- 
turn it to the filkhana of His Excellence, 
from which it had escaped almost a year 
ago. The Sahib certainly recognized the 
validity of the Rajah’s claim? and so forth. 

Howard did not see the matter in that 
light. He argued briefly that Rhalil’s 
property had simply changed hands, 
pointing out the mark of ownership 
which carried a hint of the power behind 
it; and also gave the pretenders to un- 
derstand that, in the absence of a brand 
of ownership, the case could not be 
proven. 

“Tt is a trick of Rhalil Lalo,” the 
Walad’s officer retorted, tempering his 
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wrath admirably. “The Rajah will not 
be content with the word I bring, if the 
elephant does not follow.” 

“Then, it is I who will go,” Rhalil 
declared with the determination born of 
astute reasoning. ‘‘We cannot deprive 
the Sahib of his rightful property. I will 


sent a thrill of vengeful horror to the 
hearts of his soldiers. All the smaller 
interests of State and Province dwindled 
to insignificance and every man put him- 
self in instant readiness for action; but 
exaggerated and contradictory reports 
threatened to overthrow their judgement. 











**During the operation, the great beast quivered nervously from head to tail, winding his 
snaky trunk about the man’s body entreatingly.” 





appeal to the Salar Jung, who deals 
justly.” 

It ended in Rhalil’s departure with the 
embassy. Pahar Hira saw him go and 
trumpeted shrilly, but allowed Ahmeeta 
to lead him to his stall. 

That night Howard received news of 
another victory of the Afghans, which 


Howard tightened the reins of his au- 
thority to the utmost tension of humane 
bounds, and at the very crisis of the ex- 
citement he was appointed to the haz- 
ardous commission of conveying ammu- 
nition and provisions to the English 
cantonments at Kabul. Without delay 
he set out, with a force of 100 foot sol- 
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diers and two sub-officers, toward Khy- 
ber Pass. His orders were explicitly 
plain to cut his way if necessary, and it 
was apparent from the outset that the 
task was beset with difficulties. 

The road from Kohet to Kabul winds 
in and out through the wildest stretch 
of country in the world, and it was a 
tedious task conveying the enormous 
weights over the long ascents. The first 
day ended safely; but the natives got 
wind of the convoy and spread the tale 
inland, which gave Howard considerable 
trouble on the following day. By night 
he reached the outlying province of Jal- 
lahabad; but he had no notion of camp- 
ing near the city, which professed alle- 
giance to the British, with certain reser- 
vations not altogether beyond suspicion. 
He chose the most available ground to 
the left of a considerable ascent, densely 
wooded, where a ledge of rocks and 
sturdy deodars afforded an almost im- 
penetrable defence, leaving the Khyber 
road in full view. A band of wandering 
Bhilmen overlooked them from the brow 
of the hill with curious interest; and 
presently, when the news spread to the 
city, permission was sent from the chief 
to encamp within its walls, which How- 
ard as courteously declined. 

One other messenger presented him- 
self later, with due caution. He salaamed 
deeply and requested an interview with 
Howard, and, when the latter had looked 
him over, he decided that he was to be 
trusted and listened attentively to the 
communication he imparted. He spoke 
very poor Telugu, but he made Howard 
understand that a formidable force of 
Affridi lay in ambush beyond the wood- 
ed ridge of the hill, ready to descend 
under cover of darkness. 

“Who are you?” Howard asked 
brusquely. “And who sent you to 
warn me?” 

“IT am Amir Neena of the Sharpoor 
Province. A man of Moonuk, by name 
Rhalil Lalo—now in the enemies force 
—sent me to your honored presence. 
As I live, I lie not.” 

“If you do,” said Howard seriously, 
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“you may rest assured that you will not 
have opportunity to do so again. It is 
necessary for you to engage yourself in 
my service for twenty-four hours, as a 
guarantee of faith. I will pay you well.” 

Now, Providence, which never loses 
sight of primal necessity, directed Ser- 
geant McLeod of the Sebundies to take 
the Sharpoor road toward Peshawah 
with a couple of native servants, which 
brought him directly across Howard’s 
path. After the usual Army salutations 
Howard enquired courteously as to the 
date of McLeod’s pending commission. 
“Friday next,” he answered indiffer- 
ently. ‘ 

“Good! Then you have three days 
leisure. I have a charge under way to 
Kabul, and I am informed that the ene- 
my lies in wait for me a few miles ahead. 
My force is insufficient to repel any con- 
siderable number and defend the charge 
at the same time. Therefore, I com- 
mand you to take oversight of the treas- 
ure with ten or a dozen men, while I go 
to meet the enemy. 

“T refuse,” McLeod answered, with 
the cool effrontry of an inferior con- 
science. 

Howard wasted no time in debating 
personal preferences. 

“You forget, sir, that you are a British 
soldier, and I am your superior officer in 
a common cause. I order you to take 
command at once. You know the pen- 
alty of disobedience.”’ 

There was no denying the sapience of 
the suggestion; and McLeod had no 
choice save to obey. Smarting under 
the rebuff, he ordered his servants to dis- 
mount and stand duty with the five men 
that Howard picked for the charge—a 
poor handful for so weighty a duty—with 
Pahar Hira looming up in the rear like 
a nebulous cloud. 

Night closed in darkly, full of thick, 
splotchy clouds and shifting winds, when 
the little squad marched hillward under 
cover of the murky gloom. Every man 
of them felt the weight of his own duty 
keenly, realizing that safety and possible 
success depended solely on perfect obe- 
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dience and unity of action. Their orders 
enjoined absolute silence; the thud of 
their footsteps in the dry dust was as 
steady as the tramp of one man, and the 
sound was duiler in their ears than the 
quick heart-beats that registered the sup- 
pressed emotion of volunteers going forth 
to battle against heavy odds. 

At the brow of the hill the road makes 
a sudden turn around a plateau screened 
by a thick undergrowth of scrubby green- 
ery, behind which the camp-fires of the 
enemy hung in the gloom like a row of 
loosely strung opals, depicting files of 
silent dark figures ranged about in orderly 
lines as they partook of their evening 
meal. Evidently they were wholly con- 
fident of success—which was not sur- 
prising, since they had no doubt assured 
themselves of the insignificant force of 
the English. 

The little squad of Britishers halted 
and looked on for the space of a few sec- 
onds; then ranged itself silently in bat- 
talia four deep—one body to the left, the 
other at the opposite curve of the road— 
and waited for the bugle note of assault, 
when a sudden tremor of the solid earth 
beneath them sent a thrill of ungovern- 
able apprehension to each man’s heart. 
What could it mean but the approach 
of a cavalcade? and undoubtedly a foe? 
The Puff! puff! of tramping feet became 
more distinct; yet no man stirred. But 
suddenly a great shadow-shape flung past 
the orderly files with a shrill note of warn- 
ing and Howard heard a small young 
voice cry out in fear. He gave the com- 
mand to fire just as the Mountain of 
Light thrashed through the underbrush 
with a trumpet blast of triumph. The 
effect was instant confusion. The panic- 
stricken camp rose as one man, and, per- 
ceiving the invading force—multiplied 
overwhelmingly by the illusive firelight— 
fled precipitously over the slope of the 
hill covered by the enemy’s rapid fire. 
In fifteen minutes the camp was deserted, 
save for a few old women and children 
who whined pitifully under cover of the 
scant shrubbery. 

The Mountain of Light planted him- 


self squarely in the midst of the scarcely 
tasted viands and trumpeted loudly ; but 
suddenly he wheeled about and ambled 
forth to meet a figure which crept out of 
darkness up the track of the retreating 
Affridi. 

“Major Sahib!” said a voice, in tones 
as nearly joyful as a Hindu can permit 
himself to use. And then Pahar Hira 
coiled his trunk about the speaker and 
swung him aloft in the very exuberance 
of his joy. 

“Tt was Pahar Hira that put the enemy 
to flight,” Rhalil cried, whacking the de- 
lighted beast between the ears with his 
heels. “Does not the Sahib think so?” 

“T do,” Howard admitted, drawing a 
deep breath of relief and gratitude. “But 
he also set at naught all military disci- 
pline, which might as well have resulted 
disastrously. What shall I do to you, 
Ahmeeta, for disobeying orders ?’’ he said 
severely, turning to the imperturbable boy 
seated on the elephant’s back. 

“My lord, it was the gods inspired 
Pahar Hira to do this thing. What am 
I that I should resist the powers of the 
air? When you had gone, Sahib, the 
Mountain of Light thrashed about in his 
chains, till he threatened to kill us all 
and I had to mount and let him follow. 
When we reached the camp, he perceived 
that his friend Rhalil was there. So it 
happened, my lord, that he did you great 
service.” 

“Will not the Sahib let it be known 
to the Government that Pahar Hira per- 
formed honorable service?’ Rhalil put 
in assiduously. ‘‘Mayhap it will reward 
him suitably by engaging him in the fu- 
ture—thus putting us both out of the 
power of the Walad.” 

“‘Pahar Hira shall lead our procession 
to Kabul, please God!” Howard answered 
seriously.”’ “After that, I will bring his 
cause before the supreme powers.” 

Howard ordered the return of his men 
immediately—thus preventing the possi- 
bility of the enemy’s chance discovery of 
their weakness. And then once more 
Rhalil put in a small petition. ‘May it 
please Your Grace to allow us to carry 
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away a small portion of the arrak?” he 
asked—pointing to a row of well filled 
lotas. ‘It is of excellent flavor, Sahib, 
and will no doubt refresh the soldiers 
after their dusty march.” 

‘“‘Takeit, then,’ Howard laughed good- 
naturedly ; ‘but not more than you can 
comfortably dispose of. Each of you, 
my men, may take your choice of yonder 
stock of Purdy rifles, to reinforce our 
friends at Kabul.” 

It may interest the public to know 
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that the detachment reached Kabul in 
safety the following day; and when the 
story of the Affridis’ defeat reached the 
ears of the Great Administration the 
Mountain of Light was duly rewarded 
by a Government appointment, with a 
considerable premium attached. Also 
Rhalil Lalo, as mahout to the imperial 
beast, received a fair salary, and, by spe- 
cial intercession of the powers, an indis- 
putable bill of ownership signed by the 
Rajah of Kapurthala himself. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


By T. M. BRIDGES. 


REVIOUS to the advent of civiliza- 
tion among the Indians, particular- 
ly the tribes whose habitat was the 

northwestern portion of this country, the 
red man lived a life peculiarly his own, 
and differing essentially from what it is 
today. The prevalent opinion is that the 
Indian does not change—that he clings 
to his ancient superstitions and tradi- 
tions. It is true that he modifies his life 
so slowly the change is scarcely percep- 
tible; nevertheless, he does re-shape it in 
conformity with lessons learned from en- 
vironment—so much so that many in- 
teresting features of the past are grad- 
ually becoming obsolete. 

Until within a comparatively recent 
period the Indians retained the major 
portion of their ancient customs and 
usages, clinging to them with a tenacity 
unsurpassed in the civilization of a bar- 
barous people. Even at present, sur- 
rounded by civilizing influences and with 
every opportunity and inducement to 
adopt an enlightened life, they cling to 
many customs of bygone days, now 
without occasion for use and the prac- 
tice of which would not be permitted did 
occasion offer. 

Among the many curious features of 
the Indian’s past the most interesting are 
his burial customs. The various tribes 


of the Northwest, for the most part, bur- 
ied their dead in the earth, though on 
the northern half of the Pacific coast 
canoe burial was practiced almost ex- 
clusively. Among the tribes near the 
Canadian border, tree, scaffold and rock 
burial were commonly used. Further 
to the south that extremely rare and 
mysterious rite known as water or spring 
burial was in vogue. 

In the days of the past, earth burial 
differed considerably from the regulation 
Indian funeral of today. When a mem- 
ber of the tribe died there was a period 
of mourning, varying in accordance with 
the standing of the deceased. The body 
was not removed from the camp until 
the day set apart for the funeral. It 
was then taken to the most convenient 
mountain or hill, where it was dressed 
in the best habiliments the family and 
friends could afford, painted in the tribal 
mourning colors and placed in a sitting 
posture.. The friends then gathered 
around to hold a last council with the 
loved one before committing his body 
to the grave; addressing him as if the 
vital spark had not yet fled and asking 
many questions, particularly why he de- 
sired to go away and leave them—were 
they not always kind?—had he not al- 
ways been considered their friend ?—was 
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he not one of their chief hunters, their 
dependence when on the war path or in 
the chase? The scene closed by the 
friends all shaking hands with the corpse 
and bidding it a long farewell. Search 
had previously been made for a con- 
venient cleft or crevice in the rocks, suf- 
ficiently large to contain the body, and 
into this it was now unceremoniously 
thrust. The intimate female friends and 
relatives cut their hair, painted their faces 
in mourning designs, and at the grave 
cruelly scarified their 
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the body. The accoutrements, both for 
war and the dance, were invariably placed 
beside the body, and with them, usually, 
many articles of personal adornment. 
Before the grave was filled a ceremony 
now obsolete was always enacted. This 
was known as “donations to the dead.” 
The gifts included buckskin suits, leg- 
gings, dancing dress, pipes, bone breast 
pieces, in fact anything calculated to add 
to the prestige of their dead friend in his 
new home and to make his entrance 





breasts, arms and legs; but 
the wailing and howling, 
so common today, was not 
a conspicuous feature of 
the funeral of the past. 
The ceremony was a hur- 
ried one, possibly for rea- 
sons given below. If no 
convenient natural means 
of sepulture could be found, 
a shallow grave was scoop- 
ed out with their primitive 
instruments of shells and 
bones, the body being de- 
posited in it and covered 
with earth and a great heap 
of stones. A natural open- 
ing for the grave was se- 
lected for several reasons. 
The tribe was frequently on 
the war path when a death 
occurred, either as the pur- 
sued or pursuers; time was 
precious and could not be 
spared to dig a grave with 
the rudeimplementsat their 
command, especially when 
the earth was frozen or 
even very compact. The cleft or crev- 
ice was easily filled with stones, pre- 
venting mutilation by wild animals. A 
hill was chosen for the grave, and the 
obsequies were often hurried for fear the 
women—who largely composed the bur- 
ial party—might be surprised by lurk- 
ing enemies and carried off. In this, as 
in almost every other form of burial, the 
personal belongings of the deceased 
were given away, burned or buried with 











Scaffold Burial as practiced by the Sioux. Showing Grave of a 
Man and Wife, buried in 1878, 


Illustration reproduced from Annual Report of the U. 8. Bureau of Ethnology. 


there such that reproach might not be 
cast upon the tribe from which he came. 
Usually his two favorite war and buffalo 
ponies were killed upon the grave. The 
men mourners—decidedly in the minor- 
ity—passed back and forth through the 
assembly, descanting upon the manifold 
virtues of the deceased and recounting 
the most noted incidents of his life— 
particularly those of war and the chase. 

Burial in trees, on scaffolds, in canoes, 
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beneath piles of rock and in water were 
all practiced, and examples of the first 
three may occasionally be seen today in 
secluded localities. For interment in 
any of the aforesaid, the preparation of 
the corpse did not materially differ from 
that used in earth burial and one de- 
scription will suffice for all. The body 
was tightly sewed in buckskin, the skins 
for this purpose frequently being beauti- 
fully decorated by rude paintings com- 
memorating the chief events in the life 
of the deceased. It was further invested 
with some heavier material, usually a 
buffalo hide, though oftentimes the bark 
of a tree was used for the purpose. The 
outer covering contained the weapons, 
personal ornaments, dancing dress, etc., 
and the whole so wrapped about with 
many circles of buckskin thongs that 
the body remained intact for many years. 
When at all practicable, it was placed 
high in a large tree, in the crotch of a 
limb, usually in a horizontal position. 
A few were made to stand but these 
seem to have been mostly the remains 
of children. When there was not a suit- 
able disposition of the branches of the 
tree selected, a small platform was some- 
times constructed on convenient boughs, 
on which the body was laid and secure- 
ly lashed to the tree. So completely 
hidden was it by the interlacing foliage 
that it proved a matter of difficulty to 
locate a burial of this character unless 
almost the exact tree were pointed out. 
Among the Sioux the cottonwood is said 
to have been given the preference for 
mortuary purposes, and by many of 
these people was considered “wa-kan” 
or holy. 

Scaffold burial was also in common 
use, especially among those tribes in- 
habiting what are now Eastern Montana 
and the Dakotas. To within a compar- 
atively recent date, many examples of 
this method of disposing of the dead ex- 
isted in the section mentioned; however, 
this and all other forms of burial, except 
in the earth, have now been prohibited. 
Many of the more enlightened and ad- 
vanced among the Indians are taking 
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down the remains of their dead from the 
scaffolds and giving them more suitable 
interment. This form was only a modi- 
fication of tree burial, induced, no doubt, 
by the scarcity of trees of a suitable size 
in the sections where practiced. As has 
been stated, the preparation of the body 
was about the same. Many of the 
weapons and other articles were hung 
about the scaffold. Mourners, in an 
abandonment of grief, would not infre- 
quently pull out locks of their hair and 
hang them on the supporting posts as 
mute evidences of their sorrow. 

The prime reason for both tree and 
scaffold burial was undoubtedly the pres- 
ervation of the remains from marauding 
animals, but the belief held by many In- 
dians relative to the soul or rather souls 
of the dead, was also a leading motive. 
They believed the body possessed four 
souls, which at death left it simultane- 
ously: the first to become a bird, the sec- 
ond to dwell in and about the former 
home of the person, the third to remain 
in the vicinity of the place of burial and 
guard the remains, the fourth and most 
important, to wend its way to the spirit 
land, there to await the lapse of one 
year, when all four would be reunited in 
the natural body of the person they had 
inhabited during this life. The bird 
holding the first mentioned soul was 
thought to hover near the burial place, 
so that both tree and scaffold added to 
the convenience with which these two 
faithful souls might perform their duties. 
This belief was largely responsible for 
the custom, practiced by many Indians, 
of leaving food at the grave, that the 
three souls yet remaining in the locality 
might have sustenance, and also led to 
the weird and uncanny ceremony entitled 
“letting the ghost go,” which was in- 
augurated on the first anniversary of the 
death—a custom no longer in use except 
in rare instances. 

Canoe burial is not what it is common- 
ly supposed to be—namely, placing the 
corpse in a boat or canoe and setting it 
adrift. Burial in this manner, as dem- 
onstrated by careful enquiry, was prac- 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE AMERICAN 


ticed only at rare intervals and in the 
case of quite young infants. When a 
little one died the sorrowing mother 
dressed it in the best at her command. 
Placing the babe in the cradle it had oc- 
cupied during its brief life, she carried it 
on her back to some secluded pool or 
miniature lake, deep in the recesses of a 
pine forest, and there committed her 
dearest treasure to the 
Spirit of the Water by set- 
ting the light burden adrift 
upon its bosom. The cra- 
dle, or pappoose board, in 
which babies were carried 
almost from birth until 
such time as they were 
old enough to walk, was 
of a basket shape, woven 
of rushes and so well con- 
structed as to serve as a 
practically water tight lit- 
tle canoe. 

In canoe burial with 
adults the customary mode 
of procedure was to select 
a large canoe or boat— 
preferably one which the 
deceased had used and val- 
ued during life. In some 
instances a special funeral 
float was constructed, par- 
ticularly where the person 
was of social prominence or 
noted for feats on the war 
path or in the chase. In 
those cases the canoe cas- 
ket was an ornate affair, 
the sides being painted in 
colored designs represent- 
ing the principal events in 
the life of the occupant. The 
body, swathed in many folds 
of buckskin, with a few per- 
sonal effects by its side, was, with the 
entire canoe, covered with some heavy, 
thick material, such as buffalo hide, mats, 
and pieces of bark firmly lashed to the 
sides and thwarts. An opening was us- 
ually cut in the bottom of the boat to 
allow any water to escape that might 
gain entrance from a defective roof. It 
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was taken a short distance from the old 
home of the deceased, and into the dens- 
est adjacent forest, the selected site al- 
ways being near a stream of water if 
possible. Here four posts were set in 
the earth with cross pieces lashed to 
them four or five feet from the ground. 
The canoe, with its burden was placed on 
these and usually lashed to the upright 








BURIAL CANOES OF THE COAST INDIANS. 


Illustration reproduced from Annual Report of the U. 8. Bureau of Ethnology. 


posts. After burial but little attention was 
paid to the resting place of the dead, ex- 
cept for a short time by sorrowing rela- 
tives and friends. The weapons, house- 
hold utensils, cooking vessels, etc., were 
hung upon the framework or upon sur- 
rounding trees and the souls of the dead 
were expected to care for themselves 
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until such time as they were united in 
their future home, beyond the great wa- 
ter. The following very entertaining 
description of a canoe burial is to be 
found in Swan’s ‘Northwest Coast,” 
1857, page 185: 

“In this instance old Cartumhays and 
old Mahar were the chief mourners and 
it was their duty to prepare the canoe 
for the reception of the body. One of 
the largest and best the deceased had 
owned was hauled into the woods some 
distance back of the lodge, after having 
been first thoroughly washed and 
scrubbed. Two large holes were then 
cut in the bottom, for the two-fold pur- 
pose of rendering the canoe unfit for fur- 
ther use, and also to allow any rain to 
pass off readily. When the canoe was 
ready, the corpse, wrapped in blankets, 
was brought out and laid in it on mats 
previously spread. All the wearing ap- 
parel was next put in beside the body, 
together with her trinkets, beads, little 
baskets and various trifles she had 
prized. More blankets were then cov- 
ered over the body, and mats smoothed 
over all. Next, a small canoe, which 
fitted into the large one, was placed, bot- 
tom up, over the corpse, and the whole 
covered with mats. The canoe was then 
raised up and placed on parallel bars, 
elevated four or five feet from the ground, 
and supported by being inserted through 
holes mortised at the top of four stout 
posts, previously firmly planted in the 
earth. Around these poles were hung 
the blankets and all the cooking uten- 
sils of the deceased, each with a hole 
punched through it. When all 
was done they left her to remain for 
one year, when the bones would be bur- 
ied in the earth directly under the ca- 
noe; but that, with all its appendages, 
would never be molested, but would be 
left to go to gradual decay. They re- 
gard these canoes exactly as we regard 
coffins, and would no more think of us- 
ing one than we would of using our own 
graveyard relics.” 

Other and less practiced forms of in- 
terment were what may be termed rock 


and water (or, more properly, spring bur- 
ial). The former was mainly used by a 
few Indians inhabiting the extreme north- 
ern border of the United States, and was 
largely dependent upon their inability to 
dig graves in the frozen earth, or to get 
into the mountains, during a large part 
of the year, to search for suitable crev- 
ices for mortuary purposes. In burials 
of this character, the corpse was stripped, 
washed and dressed in a black buckskin 
suit. A part of the costume were the 
funeral moccasins now seldom seen, in 
which the design, worked out in colored 
porcupine quills, covered every part, in- 
cluding the sole. This-was in conform- 
ity with the belief that in the future state 
an Indian always rode, being provided 
with never-tiring ponies. A hill with 
numerous loose stones or boulders was 
selected, a space at the top was cleared 
and the corpse laid upon the ground. 
The body was then covered with a buf- 
falo hide, this being held close to the 
body by a circle of large stones laid 
around the edges. Within this circle 
the mound was completely covered with 
a large and symmetrical heap of stones. 
Clothing, weapons and personal orna- 
ments were buried with the body and 
piled in profusion upon the heap of 
stones, to show that the dead was well 
provided for in making his entry into the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Where this 
form of interment is still in use, it is not 
an uncommon sight to see, placed near 
the grave, trunks and boxes filled with 
many handsome articles, some of them of 
purely native make, illustrating a handi- 
craft now rapidly being lost. 

Interment by sinking the body in wa- 
ter was extremely rare but was practiced 
by Indians who formerly inhabited what 
is now the southern part of Utah. The 
body having been placed in a sitting 
posture, this position frequently being 
assumed previous to dissolution, the 
arms were folded across the breast, the 
legs flexed on the abdomen and the head 
bowed. It was then bound by strips of 
willow bark or rawhide thongs, taken to 
a spring and sunk therein by means of 
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heavy stones. Springs were preferred, 
or, in their absence, running water. As 
far as can be learned, ponds and lakes 
were never used for burial purposes. 
Pocatello, a noted Indian and the hered- 
itary chief of the Shoshoni tribe, was 
buried in this manner; the spring chosen 
being in what is now Oneida County, 
Idaho, and but a few miles west of the 
city of Pocatello—which takes its name 
from this celebrated Indian. The spring 
used for his sepulture is well known to 
many of the Indians who reside on the 
Fort Hall reservation and the spot is re- 
garded with reverential awe. Chief Po- 
catello has been dead about fifteen years 
and his burial in this way was probably 
one of the last occurrences of this char- 
acter. No information as to the reasons 
for this form of burial is to be obtained 
—a matter of regret, as it would doubt- 
less prove of great interest. 

The Indian suffers as Keen and real 
grief at the loss of his loved ones as the 
people of any race. His stoicism, evinced 
under this and kindred afflictions, con- 
tributes to the popular fallacy that he 
does not feel the same degree of affec- 
tion for his kith and kin as is true of 
other races. In the olden times he had 
a variety of methods for expressing sor- 
row; so diversified in character that 
only a few can be mentioned within the 
scope of this article. They differed with 
each tribe and sometimes with different 
bands of the same people. Face paint- 
ing was, and is today, the most com- 
monly used means of indicating grief. 
The great majority of Indians use black 
as an emblem of mourning, painting the 
face in certain distinct designs, so that 


with experience one can easily distin- 
guish if the symbol of sorrow be worn 
for a relative or only a friend. Many 
use olive-green and orange, painting the 
entire face in green, with a ring of bright 
orange around one eye—usually the left. 
Among the people where this custom is 
in use, the face of the corpse is always 
painted in a similar manner. Compara- 
tively few use the bright colors for the 
purpose of indicating grief. But they are 
liberally displayed in decorating mourn- 
ing ponies with curiously fantastic de- 
signs in green, yellow, blue and cream, 
after having shorn them of mane and 
tail. At the death of a chief or one 
who had fallen in battle, a number of 
these mourning ponies were always led 
in the funeral procession, but they were 
never among the number sacrificed at 
the grave. The length of time the col- 
ors were worn was governed in part by 
the prominence of the dead and by the 
degree of affection felt for them. The 
writer has seen a husband return from 
the burial of his wife and promptly wash 
the pigment from his face, and, again, 
has known an old Indian mother to have 
her face carefully painted in the tribal 
mourning design for a favorite son, who 
had been dead for eleven years. These 
evidences of grief were certainly worn, 
upon an average, a week or ten days. 
Among a few tribes the name of the 
dead was taboo and after death must 
never be mentioned. This led to the in- 
auguration of a long list of signs, so that 
returning parties might not commit the 
indiscretion of making enquiry after 
friends or relatives whom death had 
claimed while they were absent. 


INSIGHT. 


By M. ZIEBER. 


O Nature! if to us thou art so fair, 

How great must be thy harmony to Him 
Who tuned thy many strings to every air, 

Who knows thee guiltless of all jar or whim. 
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IN A JAUNTING CAR. 


By HELEN MARY PALMER. 














BLARNEY CASTLE. 





HE day was still at the top of the 
morning—a morning woven of thin 
grey mist, shot through with gold- 

en shafts of ‘sunlight and fluttered by 
sudden whiffs of rippling breeze. 

“It'll be foine and warrum the day,” 
says Rory, “but I’m thinkin’ I’ll pit in 
the ombrellys, Miss; ’twill kape away 
the rain, beloike.” 

Rory—Rory O’Moore to Aurelia and 
me, if to no one else in the world— 
tucked us in on one side of the jaunting 
car, where we lounged carelessly, sitting 
side-wise, facing to the front and resting 
one elbow on the cushion dividing the 
two lateral seats—Had we not been dili- 
gently practicing the fine art of riding a 
jaunting car already four livelong days? 
—then, perching himself on the opposite 
seat, he gaily shook Mary Anne’s reins. 

The first time we had met Rory and 
Mary Anne, on our arrival in Cork, he 
had mounted to the tiny seat in front, 
directly over the pony’s tail, while Au- 
relia and I bobbed about one on either 
side—like the panniers on a donkey. 


But the fact that it was impossible for 
us both to catch every word that he ut- 
tered, and the pity of it, soon became so 
obvious to all three of us that when he 
took advantage of a view (only to be 
seen from a footbridge by the way) to 
get us out of the car, we were very will- 
ing to be re-arranged on remounting. 
The shifting of the weight, too, from the 
front, seems to lessen the force of the 
motion imparted by the “beast” —a mo- 
tion which makes a jaunting car second 
only to a saddle as a means of exercise, 
and, in case of a “high stepper,” is often 
fatal to appearances, exposing one to the 
danger of arriving at one’s destination 
with hat wobbling over one ear and a 
shower of hair-pins imminent. 

We ran no risk of this, though, with 
our steady-paced, shining, dapple-grey, 
who was on the best of terms with her 
master and only wayward enough to 
make things interesting; for on those 
rare occasions, Rory formally excused 
himself to us and then talked to Mary 
Anne for a brief space with a vigor and 
force which needed no whip to empha- 
size the points, and always brought im- 
mediate submission. 

The road to Blarney, five miles away, 
soon begins to climb the hills at an an- 
gle which forbids a gait faster than a 
walk, and we hang over the city, open- 
ing out in panorama below us, with the 
river following its tortuous course and 
the gaily decorated buildings of the Ex- 
hibition of “Coronation” year lending 
touches* of unwonted color to the pic- 
ture. Once over the summit, the view 
takes another character: vast undula- 
tions of green and brown lie before us 
and five and twenty miles away the blue 
peaks jut up boldly in the shifting light. 

It has grown warm and languorous in 
the sunshine while we climbed the hills 
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TO BLARNEY CASTLE 


and Mary Anne stands panting under a 
spreading beech, to rest, when suddenly 
the wind rises and a black cloud comes 
swiftly up from the sea, pouring down a 
fine rain, which would have soaked us 
but for the faithful umbrellas. 

‘“‘Bad ’cess to yez!”’ says Rory, drag- 
ging them out; “but ’twill soon be over, 
Miss. Sure an Irish shower is like an 
Irish foight—soon over an’ soon begin- 
nin’.” 

In truth, ten minutes have hardly 
passed before the cloud has parted and 
floated away, the pattering drops have 
ceased and every leaf and blade is twink- 
ling in the sunlight. 
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and three small children, each, down to 
the tiniest mite (who sturdily drags a 
stick too big to carry) is struggling be- 
neath a burden of crackling boughs. 
The grandmother smiles as the children 
scramble for the flying pennies; and 
Rory smiles, too, though he murmurs 
disapproval. 

We pass handsome “places,” each set 
in its circle of park and meadow, and 
also tumble-down shanties—the hen and 
chickens visible through the open door- 
way as they pick up their food on the 
kitchen floor. The pig, this time, is out- 
side, lazily grunting as he lurches along, 





The road winds 
away under arching 
trees and between 
moss-grown walls, 
overtopped by ivy 
and hawthorne, wild 
rose and honey- 
suckle —all heaped 
and woven in rich 
confusion of bough 
and blossom, dewily 
fresh from the never- 
failing bath, and 
spilling sweet odors 
upon the moist and 
tremulous air. From 
skirting wood and 
blossoming hedge- 
row pipe new, melo- 
dious notes of hidden 
birds, and bees mur- 
mur in the fields of blossoming clover. 

There are not many travellers on the 
road: now and again a carriage rolls 
by, but more often we meet a donkey 
cart, carrying country produce to town, 
or a barefooted woman, gathering up the 
dead twigs and branches—lean wreckage 
of the hedges. This one is surely a 
thousand years old, bare bones protrude 
from her scanty rags and she peers up 
at us from under the load bound upon 
her bent shoulders with a sombre, sunk- 
en stare. We stop to give her some- 
thing and she quavers a blessing as we 
hasten on. Here come a grandmother 
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and two hobbled goats limp clumsily out 
of the way as the car goes by. Here is 
a child with the brilliant, eager Munster 
eyes and a tangle of crisp, dark hair, 
herding a flock of yellow ducklings, and 
yonder a grey-haired woman, spinning at 
her door, gives us a smile and calls out 
gaily to Rory in their native Gaelic. 

By and bye we reach the modern vil- 
lage of Blarney, clustering round a fac- 
tory which keeps some 800 persons busy, 
weaving tweeds known the world over; 
for the wheels were started first a cen- 
tury and a half ago. No Lancashire 
smoke and dirt poison the air and offend 
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the sight; instead, a fair lawn, set with 
rhododendrons in full bloom, fronts the 
mill, and a massive emerald framework 
of trees surrounds it, making a pleasant 
rustic picture well worth remembering 
as the work of an Irish firm—the Messrs. 
Mahony, to whom the business has de- 
scended from generation to generation. 
But it is on the Castle and the magic 
“kissing stone” that the fame of Blarney 
rests. Rory had told us the story as we 
climbed the last hill: 
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“ Divil a bit wud Cormac Macarthy— 
him that was the Lord o’ Blarney in thim 
ould days—give in to Carew, that was 
Lord Prisidint of the English. But seein’ 
he was that hard pressed, an’ the Eng- 
lish soldiers t’und’rin’ at th’ dure, ‘Cor- 
mac,’ says he, ‘make ye’er tongue save 
ye’er head, me la-ad!’ So he sint th’ 
worrud to Carew, come such a toime, 
he’d lave him take th’ Castle, iv he’d 
go away th’ day. 


“*Wull ye swear it by the bones of 
Saint Pathrick?’ shouts Carew t’rough 
th’ kayhole. 

“*T wull!’ shouts Cormac back. 
‘Howly Saint Pathrick, forgive me!’ 
says he, softly; ‘ye know I’m never 
manin’ it, ’tis but to fule the English- 
man!’ 

“‘Manny’s the day afther that that 
Carew waited, sittin’ grand in his palace 
hall, an’ manny’s th’ soft worrud that 
Cormac sint to stay his hand whin th’ 
patience was gone clane out iv him, an’ 
he risin’ up to take his sword intill his 
hand. And in the ind the Irish bate— 
they’d not forrgot how thim days—an’ 
the English wint home acrost th’ say, 
an’ divil a worrud to say to th’ King 
whin he asst thim, ‘How come ye so?’ 
f’r wull they knew they’d been fuled by 
th’ Lord o’ Blarney—Cormac, th’ furrst 
that iver kissed th’ Blarney stone. Ye 
can find it all printed out foine in the 
hist’ry books,” concluded Rory; “but 
I’m tellin’ ye it as me granny tould it to 
me.” 

“I'd a thousand times rather have 
your story, Rory,” says I, “than any in 
the books, I’m sure.” 

“Thank ye kindly, Miss,” says he, 
looking a little puzzled (for he had been 
christened Dennis), “I’m thinkin’ ye’ve 
no need to pit yersilf to anny throuble 
to kiss th’ Blarney stone!” 

A little apart from the village, on the 
crest of a low hill, stands the Castle—a 
massive, dominating pile. Its four grey 
walls, crowned with battlements, show 
no break and still seem strong enough 
to hurl defiance at an English Carew. 
But no vassal dwellings creep close for 
shelter beneath the walls today. All 
about is a carefully tended, flowery 
“close,” shaded by noble trees, its walls 
and terraces overhung with the dark 
sheen of ivy leaves, against which glow 
the crimson and flame-colored masses of 
the rhododendron trees. Around the 
close circles a rapid, sparkling stream, 
bending to gather in its further sweep a 
broad, green meadow which lies between 
the Castle and the village street. This 
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meadow we found enlivened, on the day 
of our visit, by a hundred or so of small 
boys, members of a Young Ireland club, 
gathered from the slums of Cork to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the death of 
Wolfe Tone. They had planted a green 
banner, decorated with the Harp of Erin, 
in the midst of the field and were mak- 
ing the most of their freedom—it was a 
Saturday — playing football, swinging, 
wading, and at every moment threaten- 
ing to break into a free fight; whilst 
their anxious guardians, both male and 
female— school teachers, by their look— 
breathlessly pursued and intervened. 

Crossing the little footbridge, we en- 
tered the close 
and picked our 
way over the 
crumbling stone 
stairs which 
wind and turn 
until they reach 
the summit of 
the tower. 

Here is the 
famous Blarney 
stone, placed 
on an angle of 
the Castle wall, 
where it is fast- 
ened by iron 
bands, for great- 
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peace speak from this ancient fortress, 
set softly in its old age in “a space of 
flowers.” 

Indeed, everywhere throughout the 
Emerald Isle there are places of such 
scenic beauty or historic interest as will 
well repay the trouble of a visit. 

On our homeward way we drive again 
through miles of leafy and fragrant lanes. 
As the sun declines, the greens seem 
richer than ever; the wayside flowers 
more gem-like. By and bye the road 
grows more precipitous and Mary Anne 
picks her way like a mule, until sudden- 
ly we come upon a level stretch high 
above 











er safety, fifty 


feet above the AN 


ground, 

You can kiss it if you are willing 
to trust yourself to the tender mer- 
cies of some stalwart person who shall 
hold you by the heels while you dangle 
head downwards until your lips reach 
the magic stone, but otherwise you must 
be content to touch it with your finger- 
tips—if you may even compass this. 
There is a fine view from the battlements ; 
but the walls of the old banqueting hall, 
roofed now only by the sky, hung with 
moss and ivy in lieu of storied tapestry, 
and decked with the blue blossoms of 
the harebell, dancing on every jutting 
point, possess a human charm beyond 
that of hill and river: such dignity and 


IRISH DONKEY CART. 


“‘The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


Far as the eye can reach, the river 
winds among green meadows; the rising 
grounds are studded with copse and 
woodland; and once more in the distance 
we get the frame-work of grey-blue hills. 
Two hours more brings us back to Cork; 
we skirt the mile-long avenue, known as 
the “‘Mardyke,”’ and reach the hotel just 
in time to catch a glimpse of a passing 
procession, which leaves a trail of green 
banners and Irish melodies on the air. 

“’Tis some Fenyian anniversary they’ re 
afther celebratin’, bad scran to thim!” 
says Rory. ‘They'd best lave slapin’ 
craythurs lay.” 
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UP STREAM OR DOWN? 





The question, Do you fish up stream 
or down? (propounded inthe June Sports 
AFIELD) will undoubtedly attract the at- 
tention of many trout fishermen. The 
character of the stream usually governs 
in my case. If I am fishing a stream 
like Tongue River in the Big Horn moun- 
tains, I most generally resort to up-stream 
fishing. I do not believe there is a more 
beautiful trout stream in the world than 
Tongue River from the mouth of the 
cafion 10 miles up the river. It is a suc- 
cession of water falls from 2 to 4 feet 
high, with deep, dark, quiet pools open- 
ing out below each fall—ideal places for 
those big, gamy beauties. Any good fly 
fisherman will have no trouble filling his 
creel, either fishing up or down-stream; 
but I like to get a good “‘foot-hold” at 
the lower end of these pools, and then 
drop my fly in the edge of the rough 
water. The result is always satisfactory. 
However, there are but few trout streams 
which afford good up-stream fishing, and 
I have found but few fly fishermen who 
have the knack of recovering their line 
in up-stream fishing. It is much harder 
work, and not near so satisfactory to the 
average fisherman. I have always had 
better luck down-stream fishing such 
streams as the Eagle, Frying Pan, Lime, 
Lake, Tomichi, Quartz, Cochetopa, Moro 
and Pecos. 





Even a few days on an indifferent 
trout stream is a veritable God-send to 
an office man. It is not the number of 
fish taken which impresses him, but the 
pleasure of being with Nature in all her 
soothing ruggedness and beauty. I have 
enjoyed many delightful hours lying on 
my back on a big flat boulder in the mid- 
dle of a clear stream looking at the im- 
mensity of the mountains, with the sun- 
light playing hide-and-seek with the 
shades and shadows, and often have pic- 
tured, perched high up on some rocky 
point, a castle or monastery of the old 
world. The man who loves God’s out- 
of-doors can enjoy Nature and have a 
grand and glorious time whether he 
catches I or 50 beauties—black or gold 
speckled, or streaked with all the tints of 
the rainbow. 

I would assuredly like to meet that 
man Allen on some good trout stream. 

Topeka, Kansas. Gro. A. CLARK. 





MUSCALLONGE FISHING. 





I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle on muscallonge in the June Sports 
AFIELD, and, as I have fished in the lakes 
and thoroughfares described by Mr. Sim- 
monds and also in the Manitowish and 
Turtle chains of lakes, I would like to 
describe a few of the traits and methods 
employed by me in the capture of the 
muscallonge, as well as the weather con- 
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ditions prevailing when he took the bait 
best. 

In the spring of 1900 I left Chicago 
for Manitowish, Wis., and did not return 
until Dec. 15——spending about 7 months 
on what are known as the Manitowish 
Waters, and during that time I had am- 
ple opportunity to study the musky (as 
he is known to every one who has ever 
caught one or tried to do so.) I found 
that when all other baits failed, a minnow 
4 or 5 inches in length, used with or 
without a spoon, generally did the work. 
The spring-creek chub was always my 
favorite, as he is a hardy, long-lived little 
fellow and an attractive one. Grayling, 
red-horse and suckers are also good, but 
I landed more fish with chubs than on 
all 3 of the others combined. Artificial 
bait I used only when unable to obtain 
minnows, and, although I caught my 
largest musky on a No. 9 spoon with or- 
dinary 3-prong hook, I still believe in 
minnows. Among other baits, I used a 
No. 12 spoon with buck-tail, and, although 
I fished with it every day for 2 weeks 
until I lost it, I failed to get even a rise. 

In muscallonge fishing it is of great 
importance to know the location of bars 
and reefs, and, as this knowledge cannot 
be obtained in a day or even a week, a 
good guide is indispensable, as the novice 
might pull around for days and per- 
haps weeks before hooking a musky (if 
indeed he does so.at all.) Many a man 


‘ has spent his vacation in a fruitless effort 


to obtain this king of inland game fish 
and gone back to town with nothing to 
show for his outing but blistered hands 
and sunburnt face, and perhaps too he 
spent his vacation where muskies abound; 
so my advice to the novice is to hire a 
guide, on the first trip at least. 
Muscallonge are often caught while 
still fishing, and it is well to remember 
this when purchasing an outfit. The best 
is none too good, but, with a little care, 
medium-priced goods will answer. For 
my part, I prefer a steel rod, a Kingfisher 
line and a Vom Hofe reel, and for a leader 
piano wire with a swivel on each end. 
Cloudy, windy days, foggy mornings, 


and during thunder storms are ideal times 
for fishing; although late in the fall they 
bite well almost all of the time. One 
day, during a violent thunderstorm, a 
friend and I succeeded in landing 5 mus- 
kies during a pull of about 3 miles to 
camp. Another time I had anchored 
my boat in a small bay almost entirely 
covered with wild rice, except in the cen- 
tre where there was clear water about 50 
yards wide, narrowing down to where a 
creek of cold water about 4 ft. wide emp- 
tied into it. I had been casting about me 
in every direction with very little success, 
and was about to give it up, when I no- 
ticed a storm approaching which decided 
me to stay and try my luck, and I was 
amply repaid for the wetting I got; for, 
by the time I ran out of bait, I had all 
the fish I could carry back over a trail 
of 1% miles and a rough one at that. 
Though I caught mostly wall-eyed pike 
that day, among them I had 4 muskies, 
ranging from 7 to 13 lbs. and 2 small- 
mouth black bass of about 4 lbs. each. 

A musky is game, every inch of him, 
and when hooked right will fight until 
you are about to land him, and then he'll 
fight a little more. Much has been written 
as to just which is the best method of 
landing him when brought to boat, some 
favoring revolver, club or gaff. A gaff 
will do the work sometimes, but, like all 
game fish, the muscallonge will throw 
himself out of the water when hurt by 
the gaff—not only freeing himself from 
it, but often from the hook also, and, 
having just strength enough left to dis- 
appear, will perhaps die a lingering death. 
I once saw a fish lost in this way, and 
found him dead on shore some days later, 
partly eaten, and I believe he would have 
weighed 40 lbs. The club has many ad- 
herents, especially among the guides, but 
it takes an expert to handle it right, so 
that, instead of killing or at least stunning 
the fish, a novice often strikes a glancing 
blow—thereby freeing the fish from the 
hook and invariably losing him. For my 
part, I prefer the revolver; providing the 
fish is handled right and brought to boat 
properly, it is the quickest and surest 
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way, as it is not necessary for the bullet 
to enter the head, as, if held close, the 
concussion will stun him long enough to 
land him. Especially when fishing alone 
have I found the revolver the best, as it 
can be laid on the seat, tackle box or any 
place within reach, and, used at the right 
time, it will do the work. 

As a rule, muskies travel in pairs, and 
it is a common occurrence to hook both 
of them at the same time, when two lines 
are being used from the same boat. I 
saw this happen several times, but only 
once did I see both fish landed—one an 
8 and the other a 12-pounder. When 
hungry a musky will eat anything he 
can capture that swims in his neighbor- 
hood, and as I made it a point when 
cleaning one to learn what he had been 
feeding on, I was at first surprised, but 
when I came to know him better I would 
not have been astonished had I caught 
one that had swallowed something nearly 
its own size, as, with his head and stretch 
of mouth, this is possible. One day in 
cleaning a 16-pounder, I found a mud-hen 
and a red-horse. At another camp near 
mine I was shown a sucker and a musk- 
rat that had been found in one; and yet 
both these fish had taken bait after hav- 
ing had what I should call a good square 
meal. 

By many the muscallonge is regarded 
as an overgrown pickerel. Never was 
there a greater mistake, though a reason- 
able one—arising no doubt from the re- 
semblance between the two—but this re- 
semblance does not go beyond the mark- 
ings and general outline. In the shape 
of the jaws will be found the greatest 
difference, as in the musky the lower jaw 
protrudes, giving him’ a fierce aspect, 
while this is not true of the pickerel. 
And, as regards gameness, why, no com- 
parison can be made between them that 
would give the musky his just due. 

During this stay in Wisconsin I land- 
ed my largest musky while casting from 
the shore of anisland. He weighed 35 1/ 
Ibs. and was 52 inches long, but he did 
not give me the fight I should have had, 
as the water at this point was very shal- 
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low, and I have often wondered what 
would have happened had I hooked him 
in deep water, as it was the latter part of 
October—a time when muskies are at 
their best. 

I have caught many fish—game and 
otherwise—but for today, tomorrow and 
all time to come, give me the musky. 

Chicago, Illinois. C. H. WAGNER. 





STOCKING STREAMS WITH YOUNG FISH. 





A letter received by the superintendent 
of one of the Western fish hatcheries a 
few years ago contained the following 
question: “Please advise me what kind 
of fish I can raise in a stream which is 
dry 3 months out of the year?” Anoth- 
er, of recent date: “Please ship me a 
lot of young fish. I prefer bass or trout 
or both, as the water is adapted to both 
kinds.” 

The above are fair samples, and the 
fact that a great many letters of this kind 
are received during every year is an evi- 
dence that the masses are poorly informed 
on the subject. No doubt, in the case of 
the first letter, the writer thought a fish 
might be had which would attain its full 
growth during the 9 months in which 
there was water, and he had evidently 
conceived the idea of stocking the stream 
each year. If there is any such fish, it 
is not yet known to fish culturists. 

It isa physical impossibility for a stream 
to be suitable for both bass and trout. 
The basses are essentially warm water 
fish; thus, while they will live in waters 
which are cold enough throughout the 
year for trout, under such conditions 
they remain small and their game quali- 
ties are very much impaired. In winter, 
when the waters inhabited by bass are 
cold, they are inactive and take very lit- 
tle food, growth is practically suspended, 
except that they grow thinner, until the 
waters warm up in the spring, when they 
become active and develope an appetite 
that seems almost impossible of satisfac- 
tion; it is then that growth begins anew, 
and, under favorable conditions, is very 
rapid. Just at the time when the tem- 
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perature conditions for bass growth be- 
gin to be propitious, the trout, in the 
same stream, would begin to perish on 
account of it. 

Ideal trout streams are free from ice, or 
practically so, throughout the year—in- 
dicating only slight variation in tempera- 
ture the year round; food is comparative- 
ly plentiful, the fish are active in their 
search for it, and are constantly growing. 
There are a great many streams on which 
more or less ice forms, which contain 
trout, but these would not be considered 
ideal trout waters, and it is safe to say 
that a small stream in which it is com- 
fortable, in summer, to take a swim, is 


These specimens were taken in Laurel 
River, near Damascus, Virginia, and av- 
eraged 3 pounds. 

Both the United States and the State 
Fish Commissions are doing a grand 
work in the propagation and dissemin- 
ation of food and game fishes through- 
out the entire country; every effort is be- 
ing put forth to restock depleted waters 
and to introduce new species to meet 
changed conditions, resulting from forest 
destruction and consequent diminution 
in quantity and quality of water: the 
field is large and it is impossible, under 
existing conditions, to make a thorough 
examination of each stream they are 








A STRING OF RAINBOW TROUT FROM VIRGINIA WATERS. 





not adapted to trout. To be more ac- 
curate and to reduce the conclusion to a 
thermometric basis, I would say that a 
rapid stream which rises in temperature 
above 60° F. would not be suitable for 
brook or above 70° F. for rainbow trout 
—deep lakes and ponds fed by springs 
would be an exception to this rule, if 
surface temperature is considered; while 
bass, in good condition, have been taken 
from water showing a temperature of 
96° F. 

The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates the success attending the introduc- 
tion of rainbow trout in suitable waters. 


called upon to stock; therefore, they 
must rely to a great extent upon informa- 
tion furnished by the applicant for fish 
for stocking purposes; hence the impor- 
tance of intelligent codperation. 

In most cases a little “horse sense,” if 
used at the proper time, will suffice. We 
want the best fish for the water in which 
we are interested, but,in order to meet 
with success in their introduction, it is 
necessary to study existing conditions be- 
fore intelligent action is possible: such 
as character of the stream; whether clear 
at all times or subject to long periods of 
high, roily water; highest temperature 
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reached during hot summer months; 
swift or sluggish, gravel or mud bottom; 
the presence or absence of aquatic vege- 
tation; whether or not the water is polu- 
ted with sawdust, refuse from pulp mills 
or tanneries; and, finally, what fish are 
known to inhabit the water. This may 
be considered troublesome and by some 
unnecessary, but results are what we 
want and they cannot be attained other- 
wise. E. M. LAMBERT. 





A DAY AT BASS LAKE, INDIANA. 





A two and a half hour’s ride on the 
Erie from Chicago lands you beside one 
of the least known, yet prettiest, inland 
lakes in any Western State. Situated in 
Stark County, in Northern Indiana, in 
the midst of a prosperous farming coun- 
try, with no important lakes or rivers 
near, it possesses peculiar attractions 
both for a summer resort and for sport 
with rod and gun. It was not always 
known as Bass Lake. Years ago it was 
“Cedar Lake,” and it will be interesting 
to know its Indian name—for the red 
man loved to camp beside its shady, tree- 
lined shores. Its present name, while 
not the least bit classical, is appropriate ; 
for it abounds in black and green bass, 
almost to the exclusion of other gamy 
fish. Here one seldom sees a pike or 
pickerel, and that pirate of the lakes, the 
doughty muscallonge, is an unknown 
quantity. Small fish of the crappie fam- 
ily are found in abundance; the hand- 
some and lively blue gill predominates, 
and is only second in importance to the 
bass. 
In size, this lake is about 3% miles 
long with a width of 14 miles at its 
widest part, being of an oval shape, with 
points jutting out towards the centre, 
and its shores abound with intervals of 
lowland and high, wooded banks, with 
camps and cottages in abundance and a 
few hotels—all affording a cool abiding 
place of recreation during the summer 
months. Farms, cottages, club houses, 
ice houses, and picnic grounds line the 
shores its entire length, and excellent 


communication is provided from one to 
another by row boats, steam boats and 
railway. The Erie Railroad runs direct to 
the lake, the company providing a small 
depot for convenience of checking bag- 
gage, and a long pier into the lake at 
this point admits the approach of two 
steamboats (one a deep-draught propel- 
ler, the other a light-draught stern wheel- 
er), whose carrying capacity is tested to 
the limit on holidays and Sundays. That 
this unassuming and delightful resting 
place should be so little known and pat- 
ronized by Chicagoans, is difficult for me 
to explain; possibly the fact that it is in 
Indiana may have something to do with 
the case. Twelve miles to the southeast 
lie Lakes Maxinkuckee and Wa-Wa-See, 
both larger and more fashionable resorts, 
but with less interest to those seeking 
game; for this is the home of the bass 
and the fisherman’s favorite resort, while 
Dame Fashion holds sway at the lakes 
of the red man’s naming. 

For the illustrations in this article we 
are indebted to Arthur E. Dunn of Royal 
Centre, Ind. Mr. Dunn and family sum- 
mer regularly at the lake, and that their 
lines are cast in pleasant places, the ac- 
companying photo of his lakeside home 
amply attests. 

But I set out to tell the Sports Afield 
Family about a most enjoyable day I 
spent there, fishing for bass. A light 
breeze from the southwest, together with 
a brightly shining sun (except up to the 
north, where the sky was dark and low- 
ering, betokening rain not far distant) 
promised a pleasing prospect. Getting 
my fishing tackle together, I entered my 
flat-bottomed boat and thrust out into 
the lake, to troll, with the intention of 
reaching the farther side of the north 
end of the lake. Putting out 125 feet 
of braided silk line (an old one, as com- 
ing events proved), I settled down for an 
easy row and possibly a strike or two. 
About one-fourth of the distance across, 
skirting the edge of a mossy bank or 
sand bar, the unexpected happened. The 
sharp, merry Clickety-click-click! of the 
reel, on the rod in the holder by my 
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right side, denoted Mr. John Bass and 
Family at home or not faraway, push- 
ing the button for a breakfast. This 
was my second day’s fishing, and, being 
the first call I had from my old familiar 
finny friend, I was unduly excited for a 
moment; but gathered myself together, 
dropped the oars, picked up the rod and 
awaited developments—not feeling quite 
sure that my frog was safely within the 
big mouth of my visitor. I began to 
take his weight with a taut line and he 
responded to the tip of about 3% 


for strength—a matter which I have 
since strictly attended to. 

To my box I went for a new line— 
my spare reel being fitted with a new one 
for just such an emergency—and soon I 
was down among the bass resorts with a 
lively and tempting frog, much encour- 
aged by the little incident just mentioned, 
which promised something to come; but 
suddenly the weather changed from a 
bright to an ominously threatening ap- 
pearance, the sky in the north growing 
more intensely black and broadening in 








THE DUNN SUMMER COTTAGE AT BASS LAKE, 





pounds, I should judge, and quickly let 
me know from his end of the line that 
he meant business, and so I gave him 
the barb of the weedless hook, and, sud- 
denly, in began to come the line—no 
bass, no hook, no frog. The line had 
parted and “John” came off victor—bar- 
ring that hook and line, which he has 
his own way of getting rid of in time. 
An investigation proved my line of no 
value. It served me right, for a line in 
use should daily be subjected to tests 


its reach; forked lightning flashed down 
its spaces, and distant thunder, increas- 
ing in violence, betokened a fast ap- 
proaching tempest; so I about ship and 
rowed lively for the shore, first taking in 
my line and making all snug. The wind 
being directly aft, I scudded along before 
the growing storm with no effort on my 
part other than to keep the boat directly 
before the wind, while the white caps 
chased madly after. My skill was se- 
verely tested in this, for these flat bot- 
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toms in a wind develope a wonderful 
tendency to broach to. No rain yet: 
still, it’s a question whether I can reach 
the nearby shore before the fast ap- 
proaching torrent. I would at least be 
be thankful for the preservation of that 
base imitation of a Panama hat, which 
was threatening to leave me bareheaded. 
We made the shore—not our landing, 
but at a friendly boat-house nearby— 
and, leaving everything, rushed into it, 
glad to make any port in a storm. And 
here for the space of 40 minutes myself 
and three other castaways witnessed one 
of the fiercest hurricanes of the year. 
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troll; for in bass fishing, as in many oth- 
er phases of sport, patience is a winner. 
Soon and unexpectedly the merry click 
of the reel again gave the alarm—the 
tugging and pulling denoting more than 
a strike—and, after a few minutes of 
playing, I had a 3%-pound all but 
drowned bass in the landing net. I soon 
had his lips tightly closed together (to 
keep him alive at the end of the string- 
er, where he could swim beside the boat), 
while I paid attention to any others that 
might be in the school. This being my 
first catch of the season, I took pleasure 
in admiring the beautiful coloring, shape 














“Putting on a lively and tempting frog, I am soon down among the bass resorts.” 





Then the storm passed away to the 
southeast as rapidly as it had come; the 
sun shone out brightly, and a light air 
from the south seemed to assure us of at 
least one bass before supper. Bailing 
the water from my boat and making all 
comfortable for another try, I was soon 
afloat again and near to where I had 
lost my hooks. I was reasonably sure 
that this spot, taking in quite a wide cir- 
cle, was a bass frequenting place, there 
being no weeds to speak of—at least not 
enough to stop my weedless hook. And 
now I leisurely settle down for a quiet 


and general comeliness of my captive— 
a small-mouth black bass, which many 
anglers claim to be the gamiest fish that 
swims. But in a few minutes my line 
was out again, with a choice new frog on 
—neatly harnessed under the arms, to 
prevent Mr. John Bass from parting him 
from the hook by a side jerk at his legs. 
The sudden click of the reel proclaims 
another strike—this time something 
heavy and vicious, requiring little extra 
skill in handling. The feeling that my 
tackle is all right inspires me with confi- 
dence that he is my bass, and as he gives 
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me line I take it and as he wants it I hu- 
mor him—though keeping a taut line on 
him all the time—no slack, just suffi- 
ciently giving him his way to keep him 
good-natured. Soon he is at his old 
tricks again—leaving the water at a hun- 
dred feet from the boat and going about 
2 feet into the air, his head high up and 
mouth open, vigorously endeavoring to 
part company with the hook and line. 
And now I reach for my net, sure that I 
would need it—for, to my mind, he is a 
6 pounder. Slowly I draw him towards 
the boat, and, after two or three futile at- 





that I would not come here again in 
August; but the storm and the restric- 
tion of ice fishing last winter had a deal 
to do with it. But here comes the little 
steam propeller that plies these waters 
continually, and I wonder if she is going 
to pass me to the right or left? I pull 
to the right and she shows me she in- 
tends passing to the left, and over my line 
(now out 125 feet in her direction) she 
goes, and I never saw that line again! 
As the boat passes some 70 feet away 
and abreast of me, I lift my string up, 
up, and shout: “ How is that for bass?” 




















THE UNARMORED CRUISER “ILLINOIS.” (Bass Lake, Indiana.) 





tempts to rid himself of the hook, he 
comes quietly to the net, completely 
fagged out, and lies in the bottom of the 
boat without a flop. He tipped the beam 
at 434 pounds. This fish, fresh from his 
natural element, with his bright red gills 
vibrating for breath, made indeed a pic- 
ture for the artist's brush. The two 
made a fine string, as they swam togeth- 
er in company beside the boat. 

The bass were biting this August— 
no doubt about that! I had declared, 
while on this lake the preceding year, 


and am rewarded with a chorus of Ahs! 
and Ohs! But my pride was soon to 
have a fall; for a bass struck at that very 
instant. Hastily picking up my rod, I be- 
gan to reel in—when away went my line 
from off the reel at a breakneck pace. 
“That sure is no bass,” thought I; and, 
before I could recover from my astonish- 
ment, 150 feet of line was off the reel, and 
the best 8-ounce bass rod in the United 
States—a Divine—would have gone with 
it, had not the line parted at the axle. 
Then I saw that the swift steamer Ma- 
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jestic was stern to, and some 50 feet 
from her was a bass flying through the 
waters churned up by her wheel. I 
shouted after her: “You've got my 
line!” and realized that my bass fishing, 
for that day, was ended. As the steam- 
er passed me, her propeller had churned 
up my line beneath her, just as the bass 
was well hooked and when we were 
within about 500 feet of the landing she 
was approaching. The wheelman later 
on, in response to my protest, stated that 
I was in his course and that he had paid 
no attention to my line. Whether I 
caught the steamer or the steamer 
caught me,I must leave the reader to 
decide. But for an enjoyable outing and 
A No.1 bass fishing, don’t forget Bass 
Lake on the Erie Railroad in Indiana. 
Chicago, Ills. ALBERT DuRKEE. 


> 


THoucH black bass fishing is some- 
thing new in the Centennial State, Ver- 
non McKelvey of Greeley, Colo., has suc- 
ceeded in getting his lake at Windsor, 
Colo., well stocked, and now good catch- 
es are being made—furnishing a great 
deal of sport for our Western fishermen. 
Mr. McKelvey’s lake covers 240 acres, 
and, in addition to the bass, is well 
stocked with yellow perch. 








A GREAT SEA BASS. 





I wonder if my readers remember an 
article published in Srorts AFIELD about 
2 years ago, in which I rehearsed the 
story Fred Bailey told me of how he 
first hooked and afterward killed a giant 
alligator in the lagoons of western Flor- 
ida. Whether or no, this time Iam more 
fortunate and do not have to depend on 
a treacherous memory, but can give in 
Mr. Bailey’s own words his latest tale of 
how, a few months ago, he killed on that 
same coast a sea bass weighing over 200 
pounds He writes as follows: 

“T have about 30 fair Kodak views, 
taken on our recent trip in Florida, that 
I would like to show and explain to you. 
They comprise views of camp life (in 
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which my wife and children joined me) 
and of the pleasant little hotel where we 
stopped on beautiful Charlotte Harbor. 
This is the place where we have passed 
so many pleasant winters during the past 
16 years and where we have had so 
many delightful fishing experiences. I 
fear that I sometimes weary you with 
my tales; but these vacations are to me 
such delightful land-marks in my life 
that I am filled with enthusiasm over 
them all the balance of the year. I have 
told you tales of alligator, shark and tar- 
pon; of red sea bass, grouper, king fish 
and rovalia; of sailing trips and hunting 
trips; of rattlesnakes and bears. And 
now I have a number of new trophies to 
show you—among them a mounted 
specimen of a fine black sea bass (or jew- 
fish), weighing 204 pounds. We have 
taken in the past a number of these fish 
of smaller size, but this one is the largest 
we have ever landed; although I have 
seen several fish taken from these waters 
that were much heavier—one of them, 
taken by a party on Colt’s yacht, tipping 
the scales at 403 pounds. 

“This jewfish is one of the species that 
so much has been written about at Santa 
Catalina Island, and I believe it is, with 
the yellow-tail and tuna, the principal 
large game fish of those waters. 

“Charlotte Harbor has never been 
boomed by the railroads—the ordinary 
tourist hearing little about it—and is 
therefore comparatively unmarred by the 
advance of civilization. In these waters 
the tarpon is found in great numbers, 
and, while they are the king game fish 
of the world, they do not weigh so heavy 
as some of the other species taken here. 
This black sea bass is a sulky fellow, go- 
ing to the bottom and staying there like 
an obstinate hog. 

“I wish that you might have been 
with us that afternoon of March 14. It 
would have been ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ 
as Friend Chahoon was with me. The 
thermometer stood 76°, the air was 
balmy, a warm Southern breeze gently 
rippling the water; eagles and turkey 
buzzards circled in the air; heron and 
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egret hunted bait on the sand bars; 
occasionally a school of porpoise went 
rolling and puffing by; myriads of wild- 
fowl covered the harbor, as, seated in our 
staunch little boat (anchored in about 18 
ft. of water), we smoked our Havanas and 
rested—as free from care as the happy 
‘Crackers’ who always take life at its 
easiest. With our box of cut mullet, 
covered with saw dust and ice, our tar- 
pon hooks baited and cast 100 ft. from 
the boat, our reels equipped with 600 ft. 
of line and gaff hook by our side, we 
were waiting for the Silver King to strike. 

“We didn’t wait long. With one 
great rush, a full-sized tarpon leaped 10 
it. into the air, carrying hook and bait; 
then, with one mighty jump, he shook 
himself free of the hook—leaving us our 
outfit and a full share of disappointment. 
Then came 2 hours of waiting, relieved 
by an occasional alarm as a shark cut off 
our snood or a big channel cat nibbled at 
our bait. Then, about 4 p. m., came the 
black bass. There could be no manner 
of doubt as to the nature of that bite; 
no other fish takes the hook with that 
heavy, steady, strong pull. There is no 
leaping as by the tarpon, no wild rushes 
as by the tuna or yellow-tail, but a strong 
pull like a dray horse. You cannot stop 
him, you cannot turn him; it is up an- 
chor and follow or lose your outfit. He 
will stand the fight for about 15 minutes 
and then he sulks. Straight to the bot- 
tom he goes and there he lies until you 
have reeled in all the slack and the boat 
is directly over him, and then for another 
hour it is lift and tug for every ounce 
your line will stand. His fight then is 
not to run away but to stay at the bottom; 
but finally he gives a little and you par- 
tially lift him—then down again; then 
another lift. He is getting worried— 
each lift bringing him a little nearer the 
top—and each time you draw him a lit- 
tle more into the shoal water. Finally, 
after 2 hours of the hardest labor, we 
have him in 4 feet of water, when the gaff 
comes into play. Watching a favorable 
opportunity, my partner fastens the gaff 
firmly in his gills, and with ‘a strong pull, 


a hard pull and a pull altogether,’ we 
land him on the sand. Then the ques- 
tion arises, How can we get him to the 
hotel a mile away? Fortunately, we 
have a coil of half-inch Manila rope, 
which we pass through his gills and out 
of his mouth; then, fastening the other 
end to the anchor rope and passing the 
line back to my partner, I take the oars 
and begin to lead him home. It is strict- 
ly work from start to finish, but at the 
end of an hour he is on the beach in front 
of the hotel. I enclose a snap-shot of him 
(taken the next morning, with my boy 

















THE MORNING AFTER, 





Les’ and myself beside him). Some day 
I hope to have you down there with me. 
I will give you the time of your life, and 
some day also I want you to see our 
Post Lake resort. It is a wild and at- 
tractive spot.” 

So ends my friend’s interesting letter, 
which I have made bold to send to 
Sports AFIELD as a matter of interest to 
all anglers. I hope to some day be able 
to visit that section of Florida and test 
for myself the great variety of sport to be 
enjoyed there. Jupson KeEmprTon. 




















A SUMMER CAMPING TRIP. 





Into each life some sunshine must fall. 
There exists no doubt in the lives of all 
persons a period that is dwelt upon with 
yearning and is remembered as the su- 
preme minutes of one’s existence. All 
human and animal natures differ; but it 
must indeed be a pessimist of the gloomi- 
est type who cannot recall the lotus and 
honey days of one’s brief stay on earth. 
To me there was one period which 
strengthened in my nature a love for field 
sports that is mine by right of inheritance. 

It was the closing year of my school 
days—a time when, permitted to run un- 
restrained of all parental advice, I resem- 
bled the majority of boys born along the 
Northern Mississippi—leading a_half- 
savage existence that even stern words 
from the worthy schoolmaster could not 
hold in check. I possessed a row-boat 
of the clinker type—a light, double- 
bowed craft, 12 ft. long and weighing 
about 50 pounds; so light that, if I dis- 
covered a lake that could not be reached 
by paddling, it could be taken with one 
hand and dragged across land to the 
waters I wished to explore—enabling me 
to locate more and better angling and 
hunting spots than less fortunate sports- 
men, encumbered with a 150 or 200 pound 
boat of the then prevailing Quincy model. 

My habits were methodical in one pur- 
suit. Every Friday evening, after school, 
I would take my rod and either rifle or 
gun, some blankets and provisions, and 
with the boat make for the woods, where 
I would hunt or fish until Monday morn- 
, ing— always, as I remember, arriving 


home in time for school. My sole com- 
panion on these trips was a setter I was 
“keeping track of” for a fellow who did 
not have a place to keep.a dog. (I think 
he was encumbered with a wife who fre- 
quently made libelous statements against 
the canine family.) That I was envied 
by my companions, who languished under 
parental restraint, is a trait of human 
nature strongest in boyhood. That I 
was the pet horror of many parents— 
being frequently referred to as a reckless 
and worthless water rat—is but a natural 
symptom of that disease which attacks 
every fond mother what time she im- 
agines Johnnie to be the only angel out 
of Heaven and the majority of other 
youths the only young devils out of —. 
But I am digressing. 

The week before the final exams., I had 
endeavored to cram my youthful head 
full of the knowledge certain to be resur- 
rected by the learnéd professor the com- 
ing week. It was the third week in June 
—a time when black bass have ceased 
spawning operations and accept nearly 
any bait offered, but I did not glean this 
lesson from any teachings of the 1. p. 
Friday evening came. With a toss of 
cap and hastened stride, I rushed to my 
rooms, where, with blankets on shoulder, 
provision basket on arm and fishing 
tackle in hand, I whistled up Sport and 
hurried to the boat. Without ceremony 
Sport hopped in and assumed his accus- 
tomed place on a cushion in the stern. 
Sport and I knew accurately the distance 
between the boat landing and several 
choice camping sites up the river. Our 
knowledge on this point was not such as 
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we could have intelligently explained to 
an “inlander,” but we knew it required 
half an hour to row to Big Springs, an 
hour to Kellar’s Island, an hour and a 
half to Santa Fé Island and 2 hours to 
Mud Slough. 

For the first half hour our route skirted 
the north edge of town, the streets run- 
ning parallel with the stream. There was 
nothing exciting in this for Sport, so he 
remained curled up on the cushion and 
slept with one eye open until we arrived 
at Big Springs. Here we stopped to fill 
a pail with spring water. Sport jumped 
out, stretched himself, nosing the shrub- 
bery along the bank, but, unable to find 
anything in his special line, quickly re- 
sumed his place in the stern. Pushing 
the boat off once more, we headed for 
Santa Fé Island—one reason being that 
market fishermen generally camped there 
and I usually had tobacco or liquor for 
gentlemen of their hardy guild. In re- 
turn, they informed me of the best fish- 
ing grounds, and often, when I would be 
caught in a storm or short of provisions, 
they furnished me with shelter and food. 
We understood each other thoroughly: 
I was sociable towards them, and, while 
not in sympathy with their calling, they 
entertained such regard for me that, if 
they seined one of my favorite pools, 
they would promptly inform me—usually 
telling where there should be another 
pool as good—and their information was, 
I soon found out, to be relied on. 

When we had crossed the river, a 
quail piped joyously his evening carol— 
the winds of the woods bringing the 
scent of his body towards the boat. 
Sport, who was seemingly asleep, began 
to twitch his nostrils, roused up and 
looked shoreward; then glanced at me 
with almost human entreaty. “Never 
mind, old chap; they'll keep until the 
frosts are crisp and nippy, then we will 
lay the rod aside and take the shotgun 
from its case.” 

From the Iowa shore came the perfume 
of the primeval forest. It had a dank, 
woodsy flavor, penetrating the senses and 
seeming to act as an elixir to the sys- 


tem. This scent, while not describable in 
words, is one of the most delicate intoxi- 
cants the sportsman recognizes and longs 
for, spending time and money to imbibe it. 

And now a halt at Santa Fé, where 
Jeff receives the tobacco and liquor with 
smiles and brief thanks. “The fish are 
bitin’,”” he says—adding, “Hope you'll 
have good luck.” He invites me to sup- 
per and offers a place for the night in his 
tent, but Sport and I know a little nook 
on Mud Slough just about right for us 
twain; so again the little boat is headed 
north. By 7 o'clock we are in camp. 
From the driftwood along the slough a 
fire is quickly started, the coffe-pot is next 
swung on, and then by the fire-light we 
enjoy our modest feed of bacon, potatoes, 
bread and coffee. A poor meal no doubt 
from a culinary standpoint, but the long 
row against the current, joined to the 
natural appetite of youth, make it one of 
the pleasantest ever tasted. 

The evening passes away in plans and 
hopes; the pipe goes out; the camp-fire 
burns down. We become drowsy. An 
owl utters his, to me, musical Whoo- 
whoo-whoo! and startles us from a little 
slumber. Knocking the ashes from the 
pipe, we pile wood on the fire, take Sport’s 
cushion to the boat, pull the boat up, turn 
it over, prop one end with a board, place 
the cushion in under and Sport is soon 
curled thereon and asleep. Then we un- 
roll the blankets and untie the hammock, 
which we swing between two convenient 
trees. A rope is then passed above the 
hammock; over this is stretched a can- 
vas, which covers the hammock and, 
when staked down on each side, resem- 
bles a wedge tent. Next the blankets are 
placed in the hammock and we crawl un- 
der cover. As the flickering camp-fire 
dies down I fall asleep, as the summer 
winds through the tree tops croon a lul- 
laby of rest, peace and security. Either 
those summer winds did not know, or 
else I interpreted them amiss; for about 
midnight I am awakened by rain drops 
on the canvas: the gentle winds have 
changed to a howling tempest; the croon- 
ing lullaby to frenzied moans. Thelight- 
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ning flashes are vivid and penetrating, 
the thunder loud and sharp. The can- 
vas protects us from the rain, but is liable 
at any moment to blow loose. But the 
canvas does not blow loose. The storm 
was a summer shower, fierce and terrific 
while in force, but by another hour it has 
blown over, and the moon and stars are 
now shining brightly through the clarified 
air. 

When we awoke dawn was breaking. 
Everything except our blankets and pro- 
visions was soaked. The latter had been 
placed on a board resting on the seats in 
the overturned boat and were dry. First 
came a rustling for dry wood, to start 
the fire. I then cleaned up generally 
and cooked breakfast. The boat was 
then made ready; after which came the 
quest for crawfish and minnows—the 
crawfish being secured by turning over 
stones and bits of sunken wood along 
the slough; the minnows, by chasing a 
school into a little pocket and scooping 
them out with a landing net. 

Equipped with worms, crawfish and 
minnows, we feel sufficiently supplied to 
equal the demand and start out in high 
spirits. Arriving at the bay, we begin 
with crawfish, which are soon exhausted 
as the fishes are hungry—biting with an 
eagerness that thrills the youthful blood 
and bedecks the modest stringer with a 
catch of bass an angler would travel 
across the country to lure in this day. 
Minnows also proved acceptable, and one 
stringer is soon filled and another hung 
over the side. For once the fishes bite 
so rapidly that we become tired of the 
sport and row to shore. Sport, who has 
been an interested spectator of operations, 
the minute we touch land leaps from the 
boat and goes chasing through the woods 
—head up, tail switching—while I loll on 
the turf, smoke and meditate. I have 
many more fishes than I need. In fact, 
individually, I require only enough for 
dinner, breakfast and supper. There 
must be 50 fishes on the 2 stringers— 
some of them dead, while others will die 
from wounds inflicted by the hook. Of 
a sudden I realize that I am as bad as 
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Jeff and the market fishermen; for, while 
my methods are considered the more 
sportsmanlike, yet I am the more guilty, 
as they sell their fishes and thus use 
them to an end, while I catch, simply for 
sport, more than I have any possible use 
for. It is a first lesson and we will not 
dwell on it, further than to say it left an 
impression Time has failed to efface. Old 
Jeff, out looking for a place to cast his 
nets, comes along and I make the best 
atonement possible by presenting him 
with the major portion of my catch. 

Another night, a glorious one, is spent 
under the canvas. The moon and stars 
beam on my little world in a sociable, 
confidential way; night insects hum and 
buzz along the bank of the slough and 
in the forest; the camp-fire casts flicker- 
ing shadows around; the neighboring 
marshes are resonant with frog voices, 
which the katydid and cricket strive to 
answer. The old pipe smokes freely, the 
while Sport slumbers at my feet, and ex- 
istence seems all that the heart of man 
could desire. 

The evening speeds all too quickly. 
Then we seem to lie, dozing in the ham- 
mock, for only a few minutes, and the 
next moment we are awakened by Sport’s 
thrusting his muzzle over the edge of the 
hammock, and—behold! it is day. A 
good breakfast ; aneasy row down stream; 
and then away to school, where work is 
pitched into with energy enough to dis- 
pose of a thousand problems. Did we 
pass at the exams.? Really, I have for- 
gotten. At any rate it does not matter 
now ; for about the first thing we had to 
do when we got out in the world to make 
a living was to forget all the theoretical 
knowledge of things in general learned 
in books and study new lessons in prac- 
tical life, that, somehow, were never in 
conformity with the ideas gathered from 
text books. But those other lessons— 
the lessons learned along Mud Slough. 
Did we have to unlearn them also? Nay; 
they are the teachings we have ever re- 
membered—that we could not forget if 
we would, that we would not forget if 
we could. E. K. STEDMAN. 
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RIVERSIDE STUDIES. 





By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


Y home is located half a mile from 
the junction of Lick Creek and 
North Fork River—both vigor- 

ous streams. Sundays and all other 
spare time is spent either in the forest or 
in wandering along the river or creek 
bank; therefore, my opportunities for riv 
erside studies are frequent and regular, 
and what I have seen and heard along 
the river bank may be of interest to some 
reader less fortunately situated. Figura- 
tively speaking, I invite the reader to ac- 
company me on some of my river ram- 
bles and shall be pleased to introduce 
him (or her) to some of my aquatic 
friends, and, as we wander along,I shall 
try to relate some of my previous expe- 
riences along these two familiar water- 
ways. 

The river and the creek are favorite 
haunts; often I have gone there with my 
fishing outfit, and, after setting out my 
lines, would forget all about them ere 
half an hour had gone, in the pursuit of 
some small animal. After some little 
time, remembering my fishing lines, I 
would hurry back—only to find my bait 
all gone. More than once I have lost 
both hook and line by just such a caper. 

One of the most common creatures of 
the riverside is a certain species of water 
snake, Natrix fasciata; this is a very old 
acquaintance that I always meet when- 
ever I visit the river or the creek. He 





loves to lie entwined among some drifted 
brush at the water’s edge or in some 
overhanging limbs that sway just above 
the surface of the stream; in such posi- 
tions I have known him to lie for long 
intervals, his little beady eyes watching 
every moving object round about him; 
another favorite position is to lie coiled 
up among the tall plants just a few feet 
from the stream, where perhaps he often 
takes some unfortunate hyla (marsh frog) 
unawares. He is rather slow and awk- 
ward on land (especially if he has at- 
tained a goodly size), but in the water he 
is a graceful and expert swimmer. He is 
quite fond of small fish and often catches 
them by sudden darts or thrusts from 
beneath the surface of the water. I have 
never seen him swallow food while in the 
water; no matter whether the victim be 
a frog, a minnow or a worm, he invaria- 
bly carries it out on the bank to eat it. 
The markings of dark brown and yellow- 
ish-red on the small and medium-sized 
members of this species are rather pretty, 
particularly when wet, as then, in com- 
mon with all water snakes, they show 
much brighter and are more clearly de- 
fined, but as they grow older and larger 
the colors become dull and indistinct. 
These snakes often grow to a consider- 
able size and are frequently mistaken for 
the water moccasin (Ancistrodon pisci- 
vorus) by people who are careless in dis- 
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crimination; however, to one familiar 
with both species, there is very little ex- 
cuse for confusion, the distinction being 
apparent after a moment’s observation. 
The water moccasin, as is well known, is 
a poisonous snake; whereas, N. fasciata 
is entirely harmless, its bite amounting 
to no more than a mere scratch—al- 
though, when cornered or captured, they 
wiil frequently show fight, presenting a 
rather formidable appearance. When- 
ever alarmed or pursued, they invariably 
seek safety in the water; on the land 
they are quite easily captured. 

Poor Fasciata has many enemies, not 
the least of which is the pugnacious and 
cannibalistic king snake (Ophibolus ge- 
tulus)—a very interesting member of the 
Colubridz family, of which I may have 
something to say at another time. Ina 
comparative way, O. getulus is a power- 
ful snake, as many times I have seen a 
large N. fasciata choked to death by the 
former and which was much smaller than 
its victim. As soon as dead it is swal- 
lowed (always head first), and, if it be a 
large one, the swallowing process re- 
quires considerable time and gives the 
victor no little trouble; and occasionally 
O. getulus pretty nearly over-estimates 
his capacity. On May 24 last, while 
passing a spring brook on my way to 
Lick Creek, 1 came upon a water snake 
that had just been captured by O. getu- 
lus. It was still struggling and jerked 
its captor about violently in a vain en- 
deavor to free itself. O.getulus had put 
3 coils around its victim just behind the 
head, in such a manner that the water 
snake could not bite or exert itself to 
its utmost. Poor Fasciata was clearly at 
a disadvantage, and its mouth was wide 
open—showing that its victor was slow- 
ly choking it to death. The struggles 
of the water snake grew weaker and 
weaker and in a few minutes ceased al- 
together. All the while O. getulus did 
nothing but simply hold on and squeeze. 
The water snake was at least a third 
longer than its captor and of course con- 
siderably larger in diameter. I won- 
dered if O. getulus would be able to swal- 
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low it or not and sat down to await the 
process. It was some minutes after 
Fasciata ceased struggling before the 
victor relaxed its coils; then it slowly 
and cautiously loosened its hold. It was 
plain that O. getulus didn’t propose to 
take any chances of a renewed struggle. 
Still holding the dead snake by two 
coils, the victor began to swallow it, be- 
ginning as usual at the head. When 
about 3 inches of the victim had been 
swallowed, O. getulus uncoiled himself 
entirely and straightened out, as if to put 
himself in a better position for the long 
job ahead of him. It was a very slow 
and apparently laborious task: little by 
little the water snake passed down the 
yielding throat of the spotted victor. 
When the task was finished, the latter 
portion of the swallowed snake lay in a 
zigzag line in the anterior third of its 
now gorged enemy, the outline of which 
I could plainly see. The elasticity of 
the king snake is certainly surprising! 
The swallowing process in this instance 
required 27 minutes. This is only one 
example of many similar incidents that I 
have witnessed along the river or creek. 

Natrix fasciata is semi-aquatic in hab- 
its; its food consists chiefly of small fish, 
frogs, crustaceans and worms and some- 
times snakes and lizards are taken, but a 
special preference is shown for fish. They 
are inoffensive and peaceable reptiles 
when unmolested. Frequently, while fish- 
ing, I have stood beside a shrub at the 
water’s edge for perhaps an hour at a 
time with N. fasciata as a companion, 
stretched along the branches within 3 
feet of my elbow, curiously and steadily 
watching me but never once moving a 
muscle. No doubt they conclude I am 
just a bit too large to swallow; any 
way, we are on very friendly terms and 
I am always pleased to meet any mem- 
ber of the genus Natrix. 

The general color of N. fasciata is a 
dull greyish-brown above, with dark 
brown spots variously arranged (the 
spots on the back and sides being fre- 
quently diamond shape). The color be- 
low is yellowish or reddish with or with- 
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out reddish. brown spots; the coloration 
and markings, however, are subject to 
great variation. The color beneath is 
rather more constant and is a fairly 
good mark for identification to one not 
familiar with serpents. Scales above all 
keeled. The average length is about 3 
ft., though occasionally one is found that 
has attained a greater length. They go 
into hibernation late in the season and 
come out early in the spring. I have 
seen half-grown young of this species as 
early as the middle of May, and after 
June I young ones may be found up to 
Oct.1. I am unable to state positively, 
but I believe that they are ovoviviparous. 
N. fasciata is a very common and widely 
distributed species. With the country 
people here about any kind of a water 
snake is believed to be a ‘‘water mocca- 
sin” and of course is greatly feared; but 
the truth is A. piscivorus is a rare snake 
in this part of Missouri—I having seen 
but one specimen of this snake in the 
past two years. I cannot understand 
why it is that people who are born and 
live all their life in a country where 
snakes are common objects should have 
such a dread and hatred for them. 

One of the largest snakes I have ever 
met in my rambles is Bascanion constric- 
tor (the common blacksnake). This 
species often attains a length of 5 or 6 ft.; 
they are not aquatic in habits and are 
seldom found along the shores of the 
streams, though they are excellent swim- 
mers and often run into the water to es- 
cape their pursuers. Sometimes they 
come to the streams in quest of food, 
such as frogs and the eggs and young 
of aquatic birds, for which they show a 
great fondness. 

Now, let us go over to th-* narrow 
strip of back water, or, to u-© a more 
common term, “slough.” B- easy now 
and you'll likely see some of the biggest 
and greenest “bull frogs” that you have 
ever gazed upon; they are here by the 
score, but they have sharp eyes and no 
confidence in Man—there! see that green 
head and back over there by that water 
dock—right there in front of you, about 
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20 ft. from the shore. Yes; that’s a frog; 
throw something at it and see it swim 
away in a jerky sort of fashion, with its 
long legs dragging out behind. These 
bull frogs are a lazy sort of water folk 
with remarkable basso voices. They live 
a life of ease and luxury, and spend their 
time sitting on the bank or in the edge 
of the water, dozing or catching strag- 
gling insects; if the sun becomes too hot 
for comfort, they simply move to the shade 
of some water plant or overhanging grass. 
They seem very proud of their vocal 
powers and delight in evening concerts. 
On pleasant days and moonlight nights 
they simply drown all other sounds in 
their vicinity and make the air fairly vi- 
brate with their vigorous, far-reaching 
tremolos. Did you ever hear half a 
dozen of them in chorus? it is unique, 
amusing, unmelodious and indescribable, 
yet neither unpleasant nor monotonous. 
But see, here are some dragon flies—the 
swiftest of winged insects. They fairly 
shoot from place to place, moving in 
graceful darts rather than flying. Now 
one is pursuing some midge or a mos- 
quito—those sudden changes indicate 
that. See! it shoots dackward as easily 
and as suddenly as it moves forward, 
and without turning round; it is the only 
winged creature that can do such a thing 
in that manner, and it can raise or lower 
itself without turning or changing the 
position of its body in the least; its winged 
feats are simply astonishing and unsur- 
passed by anything that flies. Note what 
a very large head it has; two-thirds of 
that head consists of eyes—2 compound 
eyes. Sometime we will look at a drag- 
on fly’s eyes under the microscope and 
if you have never seen them magnified it 
will be a revelation to you. See! when 
at rest the dragon fly does not fold its 
wings but holds them spread out stiffly. 
Now and then some of them swoop down 
and touch the water with the tip of the 
abdomen; those are females, and every 
time they do that they drop a bunch of 
eggs which settle at once to the bottom 
of the slough. The infant dragon flies 
when hatched live for a time beneath the 
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water and upon the bottom of the stream, 
living upon the aquatic larve of mos- 
quitoes and other aquatic insects. All 
dragon flies do not lay their eggs in the 
same manner. Some of them will hover 
a second over some plant growing out of 
the water and then suddenly drop down, 
and, pushing the tip of the abdomen be- 
neath the surface of the water, attach a 
cluster of eggs to the stem of the plant— 
the whole proceeding requiring hardly 
more than a second’s time; occasionally 
one will alight on the plant just above 
the water and perform the act in a more 
deliberate manner. The adult dragon 
flies are voracious feeders and destroy 
countless insects of various kinds, which 
fact makes them very beneficial to Man. 

These interesting insects are also 
known as “ Devil’s darning needles” and 
“snake doctors”—absurd names. In 
some places children are taught to fear 
this beautiful creature by a silly legend 
that it will sew up their eyes. The drag- 
on flies are harmless insects, of which we 
may learn more at another time. The 
nympha of the dragon fly possesses at 
least one very remarkable character: the 
tracheal gills are of a most unusual form. 
They are situated within the body, and 
consist of a large number of trachez, 
branching out in the walls of the posterior 
part of the intestine. Into this part of 
the intestine the chrysalis draws water 
(through the opening at the hind end of 
the body), and this water, flushing the 
walls of the opening, purifies the air in 
the trachez in the same manner that the 
air in the trachez of an ordinary tracheal 
gill is purified. By watching a living 
specimen it can be seen to alternately 
draw in the water and force it out again. 
This peculiar arrangement serves as an 
organ of locomotion as well as an organ 
of respiration: for, by suddenly forcing 
the water out, the nympha can cause it- 
self to shoot forward. These unusual 
features can be studied to a greater ad- 
vantage when the insect is in an aquarium. 


“ Today I saw the dragon fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
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Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew, 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


The dragon flies vary in color from 
black to green, some having a whitish 
patch on the middle of the wings, but 
usually the wings are without markings; 
they also vary in size. As a rule certain 
varieties inhabit certain localities; that is, 
a black form might be found hunting 
over the water in one place, while a mile 
or so away the green or other varieties 
may be observed; and so I might go on 
for an hour telling you about the habits 
of dragon flies. 

Let us look for something else. Here 
are some long-leggéd insects skating on 
the surface of the water—a remarkable 
phenomenon in itself. These insects are 
commonly known as “water striders” (a 
very appropriate name indeed); they are 
members of the Hydrobatidz family. I 
venture to say every reader of this article 
has noticed these active water bugs. 
They are abundant and may be seen on 
almost any stream or pond. Try to 
catch one—you’ll miss it nearly every 
time. They seem to slide on the water 
without any apparent effort, as if they 
had no weight whatever; throw a small 
insect near them and see them skate for 
it. Like the dragon flies, they also are 
insect feeders. Sometimes you will see 
one jump from the water in pursuit of 
some tiny flying insect. There are many 
species of water striders, distinguished 
from each other by the relative length of 
the legs and the form of the body. Water 
striders are dimorphic. They prefer quiet 
shallows and shadowy pools where the 
water seems to’ loiter for a moment's rest. 
The middle and hind legs are the chief 
means of locomotion. The fore legs are 
used to seize and hold the prey. 

These aquatic insects illustrate an as- 
tonishing fact that we have learned in our 
riverside studies—namely, that many in- 
sects are able to walk upon water, and, 
equally strange, that certain other insects 
that live within water can hang from its 
upper surface, without any effort to keep 
themselves there, a/though their bodies are 
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heavier than water. 
to contradict a well-known law of Nature. 
This phenomenon is due to the presence 
of what is termed the surface film of 
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water. The explanation of this strange 
phenomenon is a difficult matter and 
hardly required in an article of this kind: 
it is fully treated in the advanced works 
on physics. 

Note the dimples in the water where 
the feet of these insects rest upon the 
surface. If you find some water striders 
on some shallow water exposed to the 
bright sunlight, look at the bottom of 
the pool and you will see the shadows of 
the dimples in the water made by the 
feet of the insects, and around each shad- 
ow you will see a golden ring of light; 
you will also notice that there is no ring 
of light about the shadow cast by the 
body; of course my readers know why 
this is. You will observe that, while 
about half of each of the middle and 
hind legs rest upon the water, the fore 
legs are held up and do not touch the 
water. The water striders are inclined 
to be sociable and are usually found in 
small companies. I have often observed 
2 or more of these insects struggling des- 
perately for the possession of some tiny 
prey. But I must not tell you too much; 
you must observe some for yourself— 
learn to see things. Next time you visit 
the stream, look for the water striders; 
watch their actions and do a little experi- 
menting on your own account. You 
will be interested and amused and will 
not count the time lost, and, most impor- 
tant of all, you may learn one or two of 
Nature’s secrets. 


To BE CONTINUED. 
lest So eee 


THE LIONESS AND HER WHELPS. 





It lacks a half hour to feeding time 
at the Zoological Garden. Every lion 
and tiger is out of patience, walking 
up and down, to and fro, behind their 
imprisoning bars—ever keeping jungle 
eyes on the door through which their 
keeper is to come with luscious chunks 
of horse flesh. The Lion House is 
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crowded with visitors, who are almost 
as eager as the beasts to see the feeding. 
In an end cage are a lioness and her 
whelps—two playful babies who have no 
time to get homesick for the African 
thickets, or perhaps they don’t know 
their geography well enough for that. 
The mother increases her pace from an 
easy walk to an exasperated trot, and if 
for an instant the people are quiet, the 
soft Thud, thud, thud! of her paws can 
be heard. One of the whelps is washing 
his face, just as a cat washes hers, when 
the other jumps on him and catches him 
around the neck like a schoolboy; then 
runs out of reach before the hugged one 
recovers from his surprise. The lioness 
rises on her hind feet as she sees the 
keeper enter the door. There is a 
mighty snarling and clawing of the bars 
along the line of cages as their fronts are 
brushed out so that no dust may adhere 
to the meat soon to come. When the 
long brush reaches the lion family, the 
mother, with an apprehensive look, veers 
to the back of the cage, but her children 
amuse the bystanders by running after 
the strange thing as kittens do after a 
ball. When it is withdrawn, one of 
the whelps stretches out at full length, 
while the other amuses himself by fol- 
lowing the footsteps of his mother, who 
is now on a leaping run like the other 
animals. Such a scratching and bound- 
ing! The cages seem none too strong. 
The tigers rave, and the tumult gains a 
fiercer impetus as the keeper enters with 
the ruddy feed. Again and again the 
lioness leaps at the bars of her prison. 
As the keeper holds up a piece of flesh 
and passes along closely before the cages, 
what a thundering of growls and scram- 
bling of claws and paws! When our 
lioness snatches in her chunk she is un- 
motherly enough not to offer the least 
fragment to her little ones; but in a min- 
ute an extra feast is thrown in for them. 
One of them has the end of his tail out 
of the cage, and when the keeper pulls 
the tuft, the indignant little fellow switch- 
es it out of his hand in a very touch-me- 
not way. 
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One of the younglings, after finishing 
his meal to a bone, deliberately walks 
over to his brother and steals what he 
has left. With an angry growl, the 
young lion springs after his property and 
buries his teeth in it; but, as the other 
will not let go, there is a tug. The thief 
shakes his head snappily from side to 
side, jerking the flesh, but the owner holds 
on. The visitors laugh and cheer, won- 
dering why the mother doesn’t see that 
justice is done; but she never even so 
much as glances in the direction of the 
quarrel. With a final pull, the pilferer 
gets the coveted morsel quite to him- 
self. The owner, outwitted, now wan- 
ders towards his indifferent mother, who 
is gnawing a bone. She gives a sidelong 
glance and a warning growl. Suddenly 
wheeling round, the aggrieved little fel- 
low springs on his brother’s back, and, 
with a downward dart of his head, again 
catches hold of the booty, which is 
wrenched to a greater length in the new 
tussle—the shouts of laughter seeming 
to pique them to their pluckiest pug- 
nacity. At last the robber once more 
breaks away from his antagonist, and 
goes to the lioness with the food in his 
mouth, as if for protection. She at- 
tempts to sniff at the ill-gotten spoil, but 
as her naughty son gives her a smart 
slap in the face, she molests him no fur- 
ther and sits down to lick her paws. 
When the lioness rises to lap water, the 
defrauded whelp, with business in his 
eye, gives an unexpected bound, captures 
that hunk of horseflesh and carries it to 
acorner. The other follows; but, find- 
ing himself fronting a foe armed to the 
teeth, goes back to his neglected bone, 
which, strange to say, neither of the oth- 
ers had touched. 

“Good for you, Whelpy!” shouts one 
lad—a rising senator. “Get your rights 
like an American.” 

After much paw- licking and face-wash- 
ing, the fighters put their heads together 
to lap water, as old chums do at wassail. 
The one who had opened the war, being 
at the pan first, laps once; then, before 
lapping again, looks lovingly at the other, 
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as if to say, ‘‘Here’s to your health!” 
After which the mother is kind enough 
to give them a good licking with her 
long, supple tongue. Then she goes over 
against the bars, to receive a petting from 
the keeper; but at this the tigers and 
leopards set up such a roar that the lion- 
ess startles her whelps by joining the wild 
cry with snappish bellows. The blare of 
the lion fairly makes the bars rattle. 
Does it all mean: “The jungles! the 
jungles!” I wonder? M. ZIEBER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SOLE OBJECT OF NATURE. 

The sole purpose of Nature—her first, 
last and only object—is the perpetuation 
of species; the more I study animal life, 
the more firmly I am convinced of this 
fact. It is the same throughout all life, 
from the infinitesimal protozoa to the 
largest and most complex animal. Re- 
cently this principle was illustrated to me 
in a most forceful manner. I had found 
the chrysalis of a certain species of moth, 
and, in order to study its transition, placed 
it in a glass bottle; the chrysalis lived 
for nearly 3 weeks and then, from some 
cause unknown to me, it died. As soon 
as I was sure that it was dead, I took it 
out and with a small pair of dissecting 
scissors began to clip open its chitin 
shroud—when behold! at the posterior 
end of the old case I found a score of 
tiny eggs. Is it possible that this lowly 
insect had some warning or “ present- 
ment” of approaching death and endeav- 
ored to fulfill the order of Nature? How- 
ever that may be, the eggs were there, 
just the same. 

As the reader must know, the chrysalis 
of a moth or butterfly is not a mature 
insect, but is the last transformation the 
insect passes through before maturity is 
reached—which fact makes the case all 
the more remarkable. Whether the eggs 
will hatch or not, remains to be seen. I 
have them safely put away. The reader 
may draw some interesting conclusions 
regarding this case. Morris RICE. 
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A QUERY FOR HERPETOLOGISTS. 





A few weeks ago I found in my back- 
yard, the first blacksnake I have seen in 
this part of New Jersey for many years. 
Machines for mowing and for the reap- 
ing of grain have wrought havoc with 
all of our snakes; and the result is a 
large increase of field mice and of insects 
injurious to the crops of both farmers 
and fruit growers. Blacksnakes, calico 
snakes, hognose snakes, and the different 
garter snakes, are becoming things of 
the past. In the lowlands along our 
streams and ditches, the water snake still 
is found; but, as it has become known to 
anglers that this last-named snake is very 
destructive to fish spawn and young fish, 
the water snake is killed whenever found. 
It is the only snake lever harm. In years 
past, blacksnakes have often afforded me 
amusement, for when I found one asleep, 
I would first stir it up with my foot, and 
then, pretending fear, would start and run 
from it for a few yards, when it would 
race after me, and then, when I stopped, 
run away from me a little, only to chase 
after me again, when I would once more 
pretend to fear it. I have amused my- 
self thus, until the snake would become 
disgusted and creep into some hole or 
climb a nearby tree. But the question 
so often asked, and so often answered 
both in the affirmative and negative, 
“Can snakes charm (or, to use the modern 
term, hypnotize) their intended prey?” 
comes up here. 

Over 50 years ago, when I was quite a 
good-sized boy, the day school I then at- 
tended was reached by walking through 
a piece of woodland for more than a 
mile. There was a wagon road the whole 
way, which made the walking easy, and, 
true to my nature, I enjoyed that walk. 
All through the spring, summer and au- 
tumn I had in my morning and evening 
walks the company of the birds, and, 
though blacksnakes were plenty in those 

‘woods, I gave them no thought, for of 
them I had no fear. But one morning, 
while on my way to school, an incident 
came under my observation which (if 
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snakes do not possess hypnotic power) I 
have never had explained to my satisfac- 
tion. I was walking along and watching 
the small birds, when I heard a crow 
calling in a manner that at once attracted 
my close attention. Walking on a little 
farther, I saw the bird, perched on the 
limb of an oak tree and apparently find- 
ing fault with a brush heap just below 
him. Now, our New Jersey crow (like 
other crows) is not noted for being fond 
of the close companionship of man or 
boys, and I thought it very strange that 
this one should allow me to walk up in 
plain sight to within a few yards of him. 
I saw at once that the bird not only did 
not seem to be conscious of my presence, 
but that it was acting queerly in other 
ways. It seemed to want to fly away, 
and yet be compelled by some influence 
to ever come nearer and yet nearer to 
the ground. Crows quite often roosted 
in these woods, yet, for some reason, 
never nested there. Every few minutes 
the crow would make an evident attempt 
to leave, blundering in its flight, and then 
return—calling all the while in a dis- 
tressed voice. At last it alighted on the 
brush heap, and I noticed a low but rapid 
humming sound in that direction. Step- 
ping to the brush heap, entirely unheed- 
ed by the crow, I looked in—and there, 
coiled up, with head erected, was a large 
blacksnake, its whole attention fixed up- 
on the crow. Its tail was vibrating rapid- 
ly among the leaves and small twigs, 
causing the humming sound. Picking up 
a stone, I cast it near the snake, which 
uncoiled and raced away for a nearby 
swamp. For at least 10 minutes the 
crow seemed to be so dazed, as it were, 
that it did not seem to see me. Then, 
as if astonished, it flew up with what 
sounded like a cry of relief and then 
passed out of sight. I do not say that 
snakes have hypnotic power or that they 
have not. It is not claimed that black- 
snakes ever eat full-grown birds so large 
as crows, though they do eat the young 
of small birds. In a battle between a 


snake and a crow, the bird ought surely 
to conquer, as one well directed blow of 
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a crow’s bill would kill or at least mor- 
tally wound the biggest blacksnake. 
How, then, am I to account for the inci- 
dent, which I have related exactly as it 
happened? Let some of your naturalist 
writers explain. Tuos. C. ABBOTT. 





BIRD LIFE IN ALASKA. 





An article in the Juneau (Alaska) 
Journal of May 30, 1903, is of especial 
interest to both naturalists and sports- 
men. The writer describes a trip from 
Juneau to White Horse, and speaks of 
the abundance of game birds and animals 
as follows: “From the summit to Log 
Cabin, the first station, many coveys of 
ptarmigan were seen from the cars. From 
there to Lake Bennett, rabbits and grouse 
were seen in such numbers as to make a 
sportsman want to stop the train and get 
out after them. But this was a mere 
trifle to what was seen after Lake Bennett 
had been left behind. All along the road 
on either side were small lakes and 
marshes, in which were all kinds of ducks, 
snipe, woodcock and brant—geese being 
the only wild fowl that we failed to see. 
Rabbits and ground squirrels were sim- 
ply thick, and we are sure we saw trout 
streams during the day that were just 
waiting for some one to throw a hook 
into them.” 

These notes recall to mind the fact that 
Alaska is one of the finest game countries 
on earth; for, as we know, very few of all 
the ducks, geese, snipe, etc., which pass 
here in the spring, stay near here to nest. 
They continue on far to the north, and 
Alaska is a favorite breeding ground for 
many kinds. With its many small lakes 
and marshes, and also the rocky islets 
along its shores, it is peculiarly adapted 
for nesting grounds for many marsh and 
sea birds. 

The ptarmigan or white grouse is white 
in winter and during the summer months 
its plumage turns to brown like the leaves 
and rocks among which it lives and nests. 
Thus is illustrated Nature’s protective 
system of coloration. 

ARTHUR Woop VAN PELT 
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ANIMAL COLORATION. 





Who has not admired the beautiful 
colors of our wild animals? and yet who 
has given a second thought as to why 
they are so variously colored? No two 
types are alike, and often the same species 
in different countries show a great diver- 
sity in coloration. From the pure white 
bear of the Polar regions to the black- 
and-yellow-striped tiger of the Tropics, 
we find all the gradations of shades and 
tints—colors that would make an artist 
envied could he produce them on canvas. 

Is it mere chance that the canary bird 
is yellow and the swallew brown? the 
animals of the desert a dull color, while 
those of our temperate zones are red, 
brown or variously colored? Not at all. 
Nature has a reason for all her produc- 
tions, and to her nice eye the dullest color 
is as attractive as the most brilliant hue 
that her wonderful brush has produced. 
To the zsthetic mind, so many beautiful 
colors may seem to be given simply for 
adornment, and it is true that they are 
needed to perfect the world’s beauty; but 
to the scientist there is a more essential 
reason, based upon the fact that this col- 
oring depends on the principle of protec- 
tive resemblance. 

In many instances we notice that the 
color of the animal: so harmonizes with 
its usual surroundings that it is rendered 
almost indistinguishable even to the keen- 
est observer. This is well illustrated by 
the green parrots of the Tropical forests 
and the grey and tawdry birds of the 
desert. In some instances we find modi- 
fications of general color resemblance: 
as in certain species of Northern hares, 
which are wholly white during the winter 
months, but when spring comes, melting 
the snow and thus revealing the brown 
and grey rocks and dead leaves, these 
animals change their snowy garb for one 
of a brownish or greyish color. In col- 


lecting various worms and caterpillars, 
just preparatory to spinning their winter 
clothes, the writer has found that in a 
majority of cases their color depended 
upon their immediate surroundings. 
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A familiar example of momentary 
change is found in the little animal so 
frequently sold at country fairs and sum- 
mer resorts—the chameleon. Certain fish 
show this variable coloring as do also 
some tree toads. An eminent zoologist 
has divided this resemblance into four 
classes: 

ADAPTIVE Or PROTECTIVE COLORATION, 
where external appearance accords with 
surroundings. This is found especially 
among small or defenceless animals. Fe- 
male birds may also come under this class. 

ALLURING COLORATION, including spe- 
cies of spiders which live in trees and re- 
semble in color the bark, while others, liv- 
ing In the chalices of flowers, are prettily 
colored to resemble the markings of the 
petals and inner circles. Insects visiting 
such flowers become an easy prey. We 
are told of an interesting little animal— 
the Asiatic lizard—which is of the same 
color as the sand it lives in; at each cor- 
ner of the mouth is a fold of skin ar- 
ranged in a flower-like shape resembling a 
tiny red flower indigenous to that peculiar 
sand. Insects are thus attracted, and find 
out their mistake only when it is too late. 

WARNING COLORATION is found only in 
those animals having other means of de- 
fence or conspicuously marked. Every 
child has noticed the black-and-yellow 
jackets of bees and wasps, and dwellers 
in the Tropics tell us that their most 
venomous snakes are the most brightly 
colored. Certain caterpillars and ill-tast- 
ing or poisonous Tropical butterflies 
show brilliant markings, and birds are 
thus informed that such animals are not 
to their taste, hence leave them alone. 

MIMICRY COLORATION affords even more 
interest than the others. Besides the 
several hundred species of butterflies al- 
ready mentioned, there is an equal num- 
ber of non-poisonous species no less 
beautifully colored. This very striking 
resemblance serves as a safeguard, and 
the watchful bird is deprived of many a 
dainty morsel. Another interesting and 
more familiar example is that of the 
South American tree hopper, which re- 
sembles very closely the leaf cutting ant 
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of the Amazon. These ants cut off 
bits of green leaves, and, holding them 
vertically above their heads by their 
anterior appendages, carry them to their 
nests. The tree-hopper mimics these in- 
dustrious ants by having the back of the 
body, which is green in color, elevated 
in the form of an incised edged ridge 
about the thickness of a leaf. As the 
legs and lower part of the body are brown 
like those of the ant, one is taken easily 
for the other. 

Hundreds of other examples could be 
given, and naturalists are very much in- 
terested in this particular subject. It is 
true that other uses than those already 
given may be attributed to peculiarities in 
colors. It may be for attracting one an- 
other or it may be to regulate the ab- 
sorption and radiation of heat. In any 
case, our knowledge of the reasons does 
not lessen our interest, but rather makes 
them more worthy of our study and re- 
search. NELLIE OcTAVIA PLEE. 


_— 





THE water cress is the quickest grow- 
ing of plants. Under perfect conditions, 
it will flower and seed in the short period 
of 10 days. 





THE grebe practically spends its whole 
life in the water; on land it can walk only 
with great difficulty and is almost help- 
less. It has the curious habit of swallow- 
ing its own feathers—a fact known to all 
naturalists, but which has not been satis- 
factorily explained. All its movements 
in the water are exceedingly graceful. 

THE recent “Bulletin of the Michigan 
Ornithological Club” contains several val- 
uable articles by the best authorities on 
the various topics discussed—one that 
will be read with wide-spread interest be- 
ing a biography of the late lamented Ca- 
nadian naturalist and bird lover, Thomas 
Mcllwraith of Hamilton. “Work for 
Michigan Ornithologists” by William 
Dutcher, and “ Bird Study Hints” by Dr. 
W. B. Barrows are also profitable and in- 
teresting reading. This worthy work de- 
serves the active support of all bird-lovers. 
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EDITORIAL. 








IN AND AROUND LOS ANGELEs. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

Older residents of Los Angeles seem 
scarcely to appreciate the full measure 
of delightful prospect and pleasurable 
entertainment to be found among the 
surroundings of this most beautiful of 
all Southern California cities. But to 
the tenderfoot with artistic eye and Na- 
ture-loving heart, its border land of 
gorge-riven mountain, wooded slope and 
quiet field is a book with many bright 
and entertaining pages. From the hill 
where these notes are. pencilled—hun- 
dreds of feet above the tallest church 
spire and perhaps a thousand above the 
sea—may be seen the whole city, with 
urban districts spread out in beautiful 
panorama, electric cars gliding in all di- 
rections, carrying pleasure-seeking and 
tired humanity to Santa Monica, Long 
Beach, and the other various seaside re- 
sorts, where they loll upon the warm 
sands or wrestle with the tumbling surf 
that rolls in upon the shores in anything 
but a Pacific manner. 

These beaches are thronged, every 
day and every hour of each day, by 
tourists and health-seekers from less fa- 
vored lands, as well as by those seeking 
relaxation from the great town’s business 
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cares. And it is here, of all places, that 
the observing student of human nature 
may learn much of the heterogeneous 
humanity that goes to make up the per- 
sonnel of this fast growing city; may 
learn that climatic and geographical in- 
fluences enter largely into the formation 
of character and manner—for here we 
meet the clear eye and firm step of 
mountaineer, the aggressive front of surf 
swimmer, the independent swagger of 
the plainsman, the alert and watchful 
poise and cautious step of old-time hunt- 
er, and, through it all, a large percentage 
of the suave manner of Spanish heredity, 
with health, vigor and good nature in 
every move; while, on the other hand, a 
pathetic chord is touched by a thousand 
wan faces, that have sought these shores 
as a last resort, and brightened only by 
the fitful light of Hope. 

I learned too, during my journey here, 
that railways have characters as well as 
men, and that officials of the various 
lines possess distinguishing qualities, 
characteristic of their surroundings and 
their service. Along the line of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern we meet a gentle 
courtesy, born perhaps of a smooth road- 
bed and easy seat. On the Denver and 
Rio Grande—when a moment is found 
in which the traveller can divert his in- 
terest from the continuous and inspiring 
scenery on either side to seek informa- 
tion about some point of exceptional 
grandeur—such information is always 
cheerfully given and in a manner that 
makes one feel like patting his informant 
on the back, and which adds to an al- 
ready alert interest a hundred-fold. Be- 
sides, these officials seem ever watchful 
of the safety of the {ncautious tenderfoot. 
The Southern Pacific official, with his 
got-up-early manner, his quick, decisive 
and jovial information and advice—given 
with a gusto that the rapid climb and 
quick whirl of his train, speeding through 
the mountains, must inspire —is the right 
man in the right place, who in the per- 
formance of his duties, special and im- 
plied, and others that are neither, does 
everything with a dash and precision 
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that must needs inspire every traveller 
with a feeling of safety and security. 
But more of this at some future time. 
For now the morning mists have been 
brushed away, and droves of cattle are 
seen grazing upon the lower hills, already 
browning in the advance of a rainless 
summer, and beyond a higher range 
(which we of the Prairie East would 
surely call mountains) are seen the snow- 
capped peaks of the Coast Range, and, 
nearer still by many-miles, Mount Lowe, 
famed of American tourist, and Wilson’s 
Peak, with fitful flashes from its signal 
station shooting across the intervening 
valley —seemingly an hour’s jaunt but 
really 15 miles away. 

I am told that Wilson’s Peak and 
many other promontories along the 
different mountain ranges played an im- 
portant part in the Indian wars of former 
years, when a crude system of signal 
lights from these mountain tops was em- 
ployed to inform the soldiers where their 
hiding enemies could be found. And the 
useful days, or rather nights, of these sta- 
tions have not entirely passed away: more 
especially that of Mount Lowe which 
keeps Los Angeles and its surroundings 
under its watchful glance through the 
darkest nights—no one knowing in the 
darkness when he is entirely safe from its 
persistent flash—and sometimes amusing 
and interesting situations are disclosed. 
Not long ago, I am told that a student 
of Occidental College, in the eastern 
part of the city, while going through the 
lingering and enrapturing formula of 
Good-bye-at-the-gate with his best girl, 
was sought out by this relentless ray 
and had the situation and the blushes of 
the maiden disclosed to a cruel and vul- 
gar popular eye. 

This city is very much foreign in ap- 
pearance—although everything has been 
Americanized, except the pronunciation. 
There are no jays here—even the most 
strenuous American linguist being com- 
pelled in time, by victorious foreign cus- 
tom, to ignore the letter j, and if one de- 
sires to avoid a smile or pointed ridicule 
he must say Mounavy, San Ho-zay and 


use a hard g in articulating the name of 
the City of the Angels. In fact, this 
scribe is fast acquiring the suave, musical 
pronunciation of Old Castile—much, I 
fear, to the detriment of his orthography. 
But what is perfect orthography in 
comparison with popularity among the 
cultured? In discoursing upon birds, I 
used the name Blue Wa-hay, and this 
particular word I claim as a discovery of 
my very own, for its first use caused some 
surprise and no little amusement, al- 
though it followed in the rational order 
of things. 

Even a pathetic little chapel, situated 
in the heart of the older city, has been 
Americanized to an extent that reflects 
anything but lustre upon the powers that 
be. The oldest church in an old city, as 
American cities go—where generations 
have worshipped in the older creed, and 
have passed away—deserves a better fate 
than to stand with windowless stone walls 
and creaking floor echoing a reproof to 
the heartless vandals who have desecrat- 
ed and destroyed its one time beauty. 

This is really a tourist’s and a sports- 
man’s city. The artist's and the tourist’s 
various fields are near at hand, and excel- 
lent fishing and hunting is within easy 
and convenient reach. Grizzlies can be 
found within 50 miles, with electric cars 
running to and along the base of the 
mountains which they inhabit. Deer can 
be had within 10 miles, and cotton-tails, 
jacks, grey squirrels and valley quail 
within the city limits. The game laws 
of Los Angeles County are fairly liberal, 
and the open season all, I think, that a 
true sportsman could wish. The hunter 
is allowed to kill 3 male deer in one sea- 
son (opening July 15 and ending Nov. 1); 
ducks, quail, rail, ibis, curlew ahd plover 
may be shot between Oct. 15 and Feb. 
15; trout may be taken from May 1 to 
Aug. 1 and black bass from July 1 to 
Jan’y 1. Buying or selling deer, deer 
meat, quail, ibis or plover is prohibited, 
and the killing of more than 25 quail, 
English snipe, curlew or ibis, or 50 ducks 
or doves, or 20 rail, in one day is pro- 
hibited. The laws of the different coun- 
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ties and the State in general vary slight- 
ly from this summary, but all seem lib- 
eral and fair enough in the interests of 
the hunter as well as preservation of 
game. 

Sports AFIELD can be found at all the 
principal news stands during the earlier 
days of its monthly issue; but, searching 
late in the month and shortly after my 
arrival here, for a copy of the May issue, 
I was met everywhere with the answer: 
“All sold out’’—which seems to sug- 
gest a deserved popularity among lovers 
of outdoor sports and good literature in 
this Far Western land. 

Santa Catalina Island, situated about 
30 miles off-shore, is a magnificent place 
for an outing, and I am told that moun- 
tain goat may be shot there at any time 
during the year. It is a wild yet beauti- 
ful and healthy place, and just far enough 
away to be a temptation to those lands- 
men who may desire to play at an ocean 
voyage. Whales are seen from the 
steamer’s deck during nearly every voy- 
age, and angling over the vessel’s sides 
is an enjoyable pastime while sailing over. 
The seeming low outline of its mountain 
ranges can be seen from where I write, 
lying like the careless touch of an artist’s 
‘brush upon the blue surface of the great 
water, called Peaceful—creating a long- 
ing for the journey over and an interview 
with the denizens of its mountain glens. 
So I trust our magazine’s many friends 
will be satisfied for the present with this 
rough outline—so meagre a tribute to 
what can be said of this bright and 
beautiful land. Tuos. H. FRASER. 





THE LAND OF P” ‘CE. 





“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness !— 
Some endless contiguity of shade.” 


Shade is the thing! With all his fer- 
vent disgust for the shams and abuses 
of Civilization, the poet never lost sight 
of the fact that an interminable wilder- 
ness of sunshine would pall on the fancy. 
Solitude has its charm for the thought- 
ful, but it must be of the right sort. 
There is lots of solitude on the sunbeat 
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plains of Arizona, or the sand keys of 
the Gulf Coast, which will never be 
greedily appropriated by poet or philos- 
opher. The acceptable wilderness must 
be a bit shady—in fact, the shadier the 
better. And in the very shadiest of 
them all I lay through four happy hours 
when yesterday’s sun was the highest 
and hottest, but not in utter idleness— 
for I was seeing, thinking and wishing. 

Nowadays, it is not easy to be alone. 
This is such a little world and there are 
sO many, many people. Every day there 
are little things occurring—deaths and 
duns, marriages and mishaps, heart-hurts 
and brain-worries—that one would like 
to give serious thought, if he could only 
get away somewhere to himself; but 
that is out of the question. 

Yesterday I had a chance to be alone. 
It was the very first in a long and un- 
eventful year, and the opportunity was 
too good to be missed. And so I leis- 
urely paddled my way eastward, through 
open woods, bristling thickets and tan- 
gled canebrakes—finding 10 feet of wa- 
ter where a week ago there was dry 
ground—straight to the heart of 20 
square miles of territory that no other 
man would traverse that day, for mine 
was the only boat not swept away or 
sunk by the sudden, unexpected flood. 
If I carried a fish spear and a rifle, it was 
that I might excuse my going to those 
who chanced to see me go. My neigh- 
bors are practical folk, each with a defi- 
nite purpose for every action. If they 
plough and sow, it is to reap—not mere- 
ly to watch the crumbling soil turn in a 
smooth furrow, or to muse upon the 
mysterious growth of verdure from dry 
and shrivelled seeds. And their trips to 
the overflow are to bring back fish and 
game and sawlogs. 

Along the verge of the submerged 
land lies a belt teeming with life—a zone 
of refuge from a drowned world. Rice, 
Van Pelt and Ingersoll might enjoy a 
week’s encampment here; for seemingly 
each tree and bush has its bird, and the 
medley of notes and calls would be mu- 
sic to the ear of any ornithologist. Mor- 
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ris Rice, in particular, would revel in this 
field of research, for he writes of reptiles 
as well as of birds, and the snakes are 
here by the untold thousands. The true 
water snakes boldly cruise the flood in 
its widest stretches, but their cousins 
who prefer crawling to swimming have 
reached the dry earth, where they can 
rest and await developments. Mocca- 
sins, blacksnakes, king snakes, garters, 
racers, coachwhips—you discover them 
at every turn. Occasionally the little 
rifle spits forth death, but the poisonous 
species are the only sufferers. A moc- 
casin’s neck is a tempting target, and a 
.25-calibre bullet disjoints it so neatly. 

The bateau is something the worse 
for age and service. It leaks a bit at 
some of the seams, but a handkerchief is 
torn in strips and a knife blade wedges 
them into the wider crevices. A little 
water about one’s feet is not a bad thing 
on a nice warm day, and if you dislike 
wetting your shoes you can take them 
off and stow them away in the bow. And 
then a leaky boat gives you a chance for 
an occasional rest from paddling, while 
you ply the bailing cup. Great is the 
law of compensation ! 

Silently, smoothly, the boat glides from 
the shore. The channel traversed is, in 
drier times, a cowpath through the haw 
thicket. It winds and turns in a manner 
that no landscape gardener would en- 
dorse, but presently opens out into a 
grove of oak saplings, in which there is 
no undergrowth. This is the outer court 
of the Temple of Solitude—smooth 
floored with mirrors and roofed with 
living green, upheld by slender rustic 
columns. Farther on the forest growth 
is larger; farther on, too, will be renewed 
signs and sounds of life, but here there 
is perfect silence, save the occasional 
splash of a leaping fish and the steady 
dip of the paddle. The wild creatures 
of earth have ability to traverse a nar- 
row belt of water, and can be counted 
upon to find dry land if its distance be 
not too great; so this outer strip of the 
flood has no lorn castaways or Crusoes. 

An alligator gar crosses ahead of the 


bateau, swimming lazily on the surface, 
and shows neither fear nor haste as I 
glide across his wake. He is a danger- 
ous looking armored cruiser, 5 feet from 
stem to stern, built for speed and well 
equipped for battle. As a pirate he de- 
serves no mercy—and he gets none. A 
turn of the paddle brings my boat to a 
course parallel with his own. The heavy 
fish spear—6 pounds of steel trident and 
wooden shaft—is thrown a good 30 feet 
and pierces his coat of scale armor as 
easily as a fork-tine goes through pie- 
crust. And thereafter the spear rests 
untouched that live-long day, for the gar 
has died suddenly and his body is as well 
impaled as freed, and were I to carry the 
spear farther I would be tempted to do 
murder again and again. 

The rifle speaks from time to time. It 
must needs accompany me, for there may 
be famished panthers or wild cats crouch- 
ing above the flood, in waiting for the 
coming of prey. And, at times, a water 
snake will board a passing craft and de- 
mand full and undisputed possession. 
As on land, my rifle practice was almost 
solely at venomous snakes, though twice 
I drew bead on nesting hawks; and once 
a great white mouth, with thick, pouting 
lips, shone too long in the scum beside 
a log drift, and I held a good 3 inches 
below the target and retrieved with my 
hands a 30-pound buffalo. 

Away out, where the giant cypresses and 
tupelo gums bordered a stretch of open 
lake, the greater part of my day was 
spent. A little breeze sprang up from the 
southward and floated my boat with the 
other driftage, but I rested at mine ease 
upon a rescued plank, placed crosswise of 
the thwarts, half awake and half asleep— 
seeing, thinking, living. And what I saw 
and what I thought, perhaps it is as well 
that I have not words for the telling; for 
there are those who will know untold, 
and others so deaf and so blind that 
naught could arouse their understanding. 
To such, what use to prate of a submerged 
forest, snakes, mosquitoes, bright sun- 
shine and free air? What use to tell of 
rest and peace beyond their knowledge 
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or hope? or of that content, born of re- 
newed strength, resignation and courage, 
which is only felt when close to Nature 
and to Nature’s God. 

I paddled homeward in the gloaming, 
the fireflies lighting my way. Far ahead, 
as I drew closer to shore, I could hear 
the song of the Southern whip-poor- will ; 
farther still, the clangor of cow-bells and 
the muffled thunder of a railroad train. 
Over the flooded lands perfect silence 
reigned—inviting silence, if you will let 
me term it such—and I was sorely 
tempted to turn again from the course 
which will shortly lead me beyond the 
region of nightingales and cow- bells to 
the glare and clamor of the heartless, 
jostling city. S. D. BarNEs. 





A BRITISH COLUMBIA GAME PARK. 





“Some little time ago,” writes the 
editor of the Victoria (B. C.) Colonist, 
“we had our attention drawn to the fact 
that in the Windermere country, in East 
Kootenay, British Columbia possessed 
one of the finest natural big game parks 
in North America, abounding in moose, 
elk and big-horn. It was news to us 
that there were moose in Southeastern 
British Columbia, but our informant is 
something of a Nimrod himself, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the country. 
He was filled with righteous indignation 
at the way in which the game was being 
exterminated without any attempt being 
made to protect it, and told some almost 
incredible stories of wanton slaughter by 
Indians. He pointed out what is perfectly 
true, that a big game preserve of this 
kind in which game flourishes if left 
alone is a very valuable Provincial asset, 
and is growing more valuable every 
year, as big game is becoming scarcer in 
North America. Such localities should 
be most carefully preserved) Wanton 
destruction of the game should be pre- 
vented and regulations adopted which 
would make our game parks sources of 
great direct and indirect revenue to the 
Province. It is rather absurd, when we 
are insisting all the time upon the at- 
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tractiveness of British Columbia to the 
hunter and tourist, that we should allow 
one of its main attractions to be annihil- 
ated just as soon as it becomes generally 
accessible. We are not discussing the 
question from the sportsman’s point of 
view, but from the commercial point of 
view. Not that the sportsmanlike point 
of view should be ignored, but because 
the commercial point of view appeals to 
a larger number of people. Few of us 
either desire or are ever likely to hunt 
big game. But we should not forget 
that those who do enjoy big game hunt- 
ing are men willing and able to pay for 
the gratification of their taste. The big 
game hunter is a source of revenue, and 
this country is not so rich that it can af- 
ford to neglect any source of revenue 
which can be profitably exploited.” 





BOATING ON FOX LAKE. 





A splendid sail boat fleet and several 
fine launches make up the squadron of 
pleasure craft on Fox Lake, Illinois. 
The yacht club is attractively located on 
the east shore and from the club pier all 
races are started. Races for all the 
classes are sailed every Saturday through 
the months of June, July and August. 

Among the successful sail boats of 
last season the Phantom (owned by Wm. 
Altman) was Ist in Class A, and in Class 
B the Flying Fox (W. H. Lyford, owner) 
won the cup. The Grace Leslie (owned 
by Thos. H. Miller, Jr.) won 10 straight 
races and the championship in the special 
22-foot cat-boat class. Chas. J. Venn’s 
racing 18-foot sailabcut, Sphinx, of Lake 
Marie, proved the fastest boat of that re- 
gion in her class. The Roamer—a stern 
paddle-wheel launch owned by J. K. 
Dering of the north shore—is a recent 
addition to the power fleet. Cruising 
among the adjoining lakes on the Fox 
River is counted one of the attractive 
forms of amusement by Fox Lake resi- 
dents and for navigating the shallow 
weedy streams connecting the lakes a 
stern paddle-wheel launch is the most 
satisfactory, as a propeller soon becomes 
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clogged with weeds and also draws sev- 
eral more inches of water. 

The Roamer is an excellent example of 
the latest type of this style of boat. She 
is a finely equipped little craft, 31 ft. over 
all, by 6 ft. 3 in. beam, and is finished in 
figured mahogany. The house and en- 
tertainment committees of the club are 
hardly less active than the fleet captains, 
and Saturday evening hops and the other 
functions held in the club house through- 
out the season are most enjoyable affairs 
and are always well attended. 
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which no one can explain satisfactorily ; 
the best we can do in such cases is to 
draw our own deductions, which, if not 
satisfactory to others—why, then, let 
them prove a better theory. 

We all have our own opinions regard- 
ing the snake’s ability to “charm.” It 
has long been a popular idea, especially 
with country people in certain localities, 
that snakes can and frequently do 
“charm” their victims. (It is also a 
popular belief with many people that any 
snake is poisonous, and this belief is not 


























“THE SPHINX.” 
Chas. J. Venn, owner. Lake Marie. 


“FLYING FOX.” 
W.H. Lyford, owner. Fox Lake Yacht Club. 





CONCERNING THE SERPENT. 





In the Natural History department of 
this issue Mr. Abbott asks us to explain 
an incident which he witnessed in his 
school days, and seems desirous of hav- 
ing the old question—Can snakes charm 
their intended victims ?>—definitely settled. 
Regarding the first proposition, I would 
not hazard an explanation. I might offer 
several explanations not any one of which 
would be likely to be convincing to Mr. 
Abbott; in truth, it appears to me that 
he alone would be able to give a satis- 
factory answer. 

No doubt all of us have had certain 
experiences while in the fields or woods 


confined toignorant people by any means.) 
Most, if not all, of our leading herpetolo- 
gists agree in the opinion that snakes 
cannot charm their intended victims. I 
have made a special study of the serpents 
of the United States, both in the field 
and in the laboratory; but I have never 
been fortunate enough to witness a 
snake in the act of charming. However, 
this fact alone proves nothing. On this 
subject Prof. E. D. Cope makes the fol- 
lowing comment: ‘This belief rests on 
a habit, which is usual among the smaller 
birds, of annoying other animals which 
they dislike or fear. Every one knows 
how they will congregate about an owl 
who has not sufficiently concealed itself 
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by daylight and will make their hostility 
known by cries and efforts to strike their 
enemy. So I have witnessed a crowd 
of birds collected about a black snake, 
which displayed their hostility by many 
cries and movements, the snake eyeing 
them the while with an inactive interest. 
Should one of the birds venture too near, 
I strongly suspect that the snake would 
take advantage of the opportunity to se- 
cure ameal, but this I have not witnessed.” 
I cannot add anything more convincing 
to what Prof. Cope has remarked above. 
However, I cannot agree with Mr. Ab- 
bott when he says that “one well directed 
blow of a crow’s bill would kill or at 
least mortally wound the biggest black- 
snake.” I do not believe it would kill 
even an ordinary sized blacksnake once 
in a hundred times. Any way,I have 
never been able to kill a large snake with 
a single blow of a green stick, and I feel 
confident that I can strike much harder 
than a crow. It is a well-known fact 
that any snake (except members of the 
rattler family) will give up in a fight with 
man, after one or two vain efforts in self- 
defence; but, in a combat with birds or 
other animals, it is just the reverse: they 
will fight till they conquer their opponent 
or are killed or completely disabled in 
the attempt. Personally, I do not think 
that snakes have the power to charm. 
Morris RICE. 


IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 








Ata recent meeting of the Vancouver, 
(B. C.) Gun Club much sincere regret 
was felt at the passing away of Otto 
Laursen. The following pen picture of 
sport in the Sandwich Islands, written by 
Mr. Laursen on his return to California 
and a few weeks before he breathed his 
last, was read with pathetic interest : 

“There seems to be something wrong 
in Providence. Here I have spent four 
long weary months in that so-called 
Paradise of the Pacific, and it seemed to 
me more like a Purgatory, as I could do 
nothing and got worse, so that eventually 
I had to clear out. Now, you could 
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have spent a month in those islands and 
had as fine a time as ever you had. For 
a man that is wiry and fond of shooting 
and can stand exercise, here is a grand 
field for hunting. In October the ducks 
came so thick that the people were sur- 
prised. On the marshes and away from 
the plantations, plover and snipe are 
plentiful. Chinese pheasants have been 
imported and are doing well. The na- 
tives (Kanakas) make pretty hatbands of 
the throat feathers. Wild turkeys are so 
plentiful that when we got near Christ- 
mas the butcher sent out an order for 12 
live wild turkeys, and inside of three 
days he had as fine a dozen turkeys as 
you would want. On Molokai is the 
white-spotted deer, very plentiful and 
fairly easy to get. On all the hills are 
there goats in large numbers, descended 
from tame goats gone astray. In the 
mountain gulches, where there is plenty 
of undergrowth and wet from constant 
showers, are plenty of wild hogs. They 
have to be hunted with dogs, but it is 
worth the trouble, as some of the old 
hogs have very fine tusks—trophies that 
are worth getting. That is as much as 
I have found out about hunting there. 
“Re fishing: There is the greatest 
variety of fish in the sea I have ever seen. 
They claim there are trout in some of 
the creeks in the gullies, but I have not 
found any one that has seen them. The 
fishing outside the reef is done either 
with hook or ordinary net. Inside the 
reef there are two different ways—the 
Kanaka’s way and the Japanese way, 
both equally interesting. The Kanakas 
when they go fishing get a crowd of 
their friends together and a fair-sized net. 
Then two or three hold the net and the 
rest form a large semi-circle. When all 
is set they slowly walk toward the net, 
beating the water with sticks or hands, 
and making such ungodly noises as only 
Kanakas can. In that way they drive 
the fish into the net. The Japanese goes 
fishing by himself. He has a net which, 
spread out on the ground, forms a circle 
with a diameter of from 8 to Io feet. 
The whole circumference is filled with 
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lead weights, and a string runs free 
around the whole circle, so that when 
pulled it draws the net together. When 
he is ready, the fisher gets out on the 
wharf or on some stone in the shallow 
water. He stands perfectly still until he 
sees a ‘flock’ of minnows, and then, hav- 
ing the net folded in his right hand, he 
makes a swift move—out flies the net, 
sometimes 15 feet, and strikes the water, 
spread out in a perfect circle. Then the 
Jap goes over to it, takes the string, and, 
with careful pulling, draws the lead along 
the bottom till the whole outside is drawn 
in. He then grasps the lead in his hand, 
and if he has luck there are fish in the 
net. I saw one Jap throw it from the 
wharf one day and catch in one throw 
16 fishes, varying from 34’s to 1% 
pounds.” 





AN EXCELLENT BOAT BOOK. 





SMALL YACHT CONSTRUCTION AND RIG- 
GING. By Linton Hope. Illustrated 
by two complete designs and upwards 
of 30 full-page diagrams and details. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York City. Price, $3.00. 

To the amateur builder who may wish 
to construct his own boat, or make a 
successful hobby of small yacht build- 
ing, this book will prove a valuable in- 
structor, and no one with reasonably fair 
skill in the use of tools and average pa- 
tience and perseverance, in taking this 
book as a guide, need long be without 
an excellent boat—superior, perhaps, to 
much of the cheap work turned out by 
small firms. It contains 177 pages in 
all, with upwards of 30 full-page dia- 
grams and designs showing the progress 
of construction from the laying of the 
keel to the final rigging of the sails. 

The author’s introduction is modest 
in the extreme and the reader will find 
that he rather underestimates the value 
of a work that must prove interesting 
even to those who may not design build- 
ing a boat. He says that the designs 
shown are taken, not so much as being 
ideal boats in any way, but chiefly as 


representing popular types of sailing 
boats and small yachts now in general 
use, and suitable for an amateur to build. 

Printed on excellent paper with strong 
linen binding and a cover pocket for car- 
rying plans, maps or designs, it can with- 
out fear of injury be made a companion 
of the work shop, where its excellent 
suggestions about the use and care of 
tools, its pages on materials, and en- 
couraging and useful hints along the 
lines of general work may help to fill in 
a restful hour during the progress of 
construction. 





ALASKA’S GAME OUTLOOK. | 





This is the place for the hunter of big 
game—moose, caribou, bear and sheep. 
We have been eating moose, caribou, 
grouse and ptarmigan the past winter, as 
the Dawson markets were full of such 

ame. 

This will not continue; for, with the 
miners, Indians and wolves, the big game 
is going. A friend of mine—just back 
from the Tanana Country—tells of see- 
ing an Indian on snowshoes go up to 
a moose in 4 ft. of snow and kill him 
with a spear. Some of the miners killed 
moose with an axe. A shame, too; for 
the moose were very poor—hardly fit to 
eat. One market hunter on the head of 
the Klondyke River told me he had 
killed over 7,000 lbs. of moose alone— 
all found in the Northwest Territory. 
Another told of seeing 110,000 lbs. of 
moose meat this winter. It would take 
quite a few moose averaging 600 lbs. 
apiece to make that. 

We are located on the north fork of 
Forty-mile River, 150 miles west of Daw- 
son. Can easily find moose and caribou 
within 2 or 3 miles of camp any time of 
the year, and later on will have plenty 
of bear. 

There is excellent fishing here, chiefly 
trout and grayling. A few salmon also 
work up the river to a point near our 
camp. W. E. THorneg, M. E. 

Eagle City, Alaska. 
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MAKING STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 





THIRTEENTH PAPER. 


Perhaps in no other way is a view 
preserved and brought out in all its real- 
ity as well as when seen through the 
stereoscope. These views are two sepa- 
rate pictures mounted side by side on 
the same card. The usual method is to 
have two lenses mounted side by side on 
one front board, the distance between the 
lenses being the supposed distance be- 
tween the human eyes, though the effect 
is better if they are placed farther apart 
—the usual distance being about 3% 
inches. The focus of both lenses must 
correspond exactly, so both halves of the 
plate will be in perfect focus. Of course 
the exposures must be made at exactly 
the same time and be of the same dura- 
tion, so that both halves of the plate will 
have the same exposure and be of the 
same density when developed, and will 
print alike. The latter is essential, and 
if one half prints too quickly mask it 
with tissue paper. The other operations 
are the same as for single pictures ex- 
cept in mounting. They must be cut 
apart and placed on the card mount re- 
versed; that is, the print on the right 
must be mounted on the left side and 
the one on the left on the right side of 
mount. This brings the outer edges of 
the prints together. Care should be 
taken to trim both sides alike, so as to 
preserve the centre, as otherwise the 
stereoscopic effect is destroyed. Stereo- 
scopic prints are usually trimmed about 
3 or 3% inches wide, and from 3% to 4 
inches high, with oval or square top. 
Of course not many own the stereo- 


scopic cameras with double lenses and 
inside division, and perhaps few are 
aware of the fact that excellent stereo- 
scopic views can be made with a camera 
of only one lens and of*most any size, 
but such is the case, for some portion of 
every print from 4x5 to 5x8 will make 
a nice view, and sometimes more than 
one view can be cut from one print. 
First procure some stereoscopic card 
mounts, size 4x7. Then (for example) 
make two prints either in blue or albu- 
men on aristo paper from say a 5x8 
negative that has enough interest to 
make a stereoscopic view and then trim 
them. Decide which portion you wish 
to use for the first view and by means 
of measure and pencil mark off length 
and width of the view, remembering not 
to get it too large to go on half of the 
card mount. After the four pencil lines 
are drawn it may be cut with a pair of 
scissors or a trimmer by following the 
lines. The second one should be cut 
exactly like the first—by laying the first 
over the uncut one and cutting along 
the edges it may be made to fit. Now 
that you have the two exactly alike, lay 
them on the mount and if they fit nicely, 
mount them. I have found that some- 
times it is good to look through the 
stereoscope while arranging the prints 
on the mount to get the exact centres. 


‘I have noticed that some of the stock 


views fail to focus correctly, proper care 
not having been taken in this particular. 
You now have the other portion of the 
5x8 prints from which another view may 
be made. A more economical plan is 
to make a mask of dark paper with a 
3%-inch square opening. Place this 
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over the large negatives, leaving the 
opening where the print is desired. In 
this way paper of the 3 14-inch size can 
be used—making two prints. A mask 
of this kind will also be useful where 
stereoscopic plates are made to be used 
for that purpose only with a larger cam- 
era. By placing this mask over the 
ground glass you will readily see which 
portion is the best suited to the view. 
Hand camera negatives are well adapted 
to such views as they show animated 
life, and, indeed, a very poor print when 
made up as a stereoscopic view will 
show up with remarkable clearness. The 
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PHOTO MOUNTING PASTES. 


Dissolve 1 ounce of hard gelatin in 15 
ounces of water. When melted, add 5 
ounces of methylated spirit. Here is an- 
other one which is highly recommended 
because it does not blister the prints: 





oe i el ere 4 ounces 
I 5a sacs 03. dor ceowaswandansmccrio’ 16 ounces 
NS is cscicrrcikes tet Xve ped cocenaes mene ses 1 ounce 

I i oi6icciievusacresccencceetases 5 ounces 


First dissolve the gelatin in water; 
then add the glycerin. The alcohol 
should be added the last thing. 


Try a photo now and then of your 
dog in the field. He looks better there. 























CAMP DUTIES. 


Amateur photo by M. R. Leacu, Beloit, Wisconsin. 





best plates, however, are made with a 
small stop which gives depth and clear- 
ness. If the lens does not have a stop 
smaller than the F 64, one may be made 
out of black paper giving a long expos- 
ure. Doubtless you can, by a little re- 
search, pick out from your negatives 
many pretty views for this work. The 
making of stereoscopic views of noted 
scenery in your locality might prove a 
very pleasant way for our amateur 
friends to earn money, as such views are 
usually much sought for and find a 
ready sale. E. T. CALDWELL. 





THE Photographic Trust has accom- 
plished one good thing: Never before 
were there so many brands of printing 
papers, or better ones, than at present. 


* 
+ * 
ANOTHER retouching dope: 
I on ciara seep hance’ saa SOR ORS ose Nua 1 ounce 
inside Nowiasasaniewes aaaksswenesene tae 80 grains 
GE Wikainiticndeos<bubdadewescueainciocatoe 6 ounces 


* * 

A NEw device is out for making a num- 
ber of exposures on one plate. This is 
accomplished by patent holder slides 
which fit any holder and mask the other 
portion of the plate while the exposures 
are being made. 

















IN THE BROKENBACK COUNTRY. 





Brokenback is a small stream that 
finds its source somewhere high up on 
the icy sides of Clouds Peak, flowing to 
the west, in and out through mountain 
meadows, and is finally walled up by a 
rugged cajion, which seems desirous of 
arresting its further progress, but, failing, 
allows it to pass free on its way to No 
Wood, into which it empties. In this 
section of the Big Horn Mountains one 
can find deer and elk in the parks, bear 
and mountain lion in the cafions, and the 
wily mountain sheep high up among the 
rugged peaks. 

A party of six left Buffalo, Wyoming, 
for the Brokenback country with the 
firm determination to get a bear and in- 
cidentally such other game as they might 
find while in pursuit of Bruin. The par- 
ty was made up of three old-timers, an- 
other whose feet were slightly tender, 
the writer (who will be known as Very 
Tender) and the cook. They had made 
arrangements to meet an old trapper at 
the Bar X Bar Ranch, known as “ John,” 
who had several dogs of unknown breeds 
but with great reputations as bear trail- 
ers, and, as they wanted the dogs, they 
had to have John—for the two were in- 
separable, even during meals and sleep- 
ing hours. We were well supplied with 


all that goes to make camp life enjoyable. 
Our first camp was pitched in the Cafion 
Creek meadows, where Very Tender was 
made extremely happy by catching a fine 
string of trout, some of which measured 
24 inches in length, though they seemed 
much longer to him. 

On reaching the Bar X Bar Ranch, 
we found John and the dogs all ready 
and awaiting our arrival. It would be 
impossible to give an accurate description 
of either of them—both being of mixed 
breed. John was as much white man as 
Indian and the dogs as much hound as 
anything else; but, ere our hunt ended, 
we were very thankful for those dogs 
and especially for one four-footed hero 
that was left behind in the mountains. 

We left the ranch, going up Ten Sleep 
Creek, till we were well above what is 
known as Monument Rocks. A camp 
was made near a beautiful spring in one 
of those high meadows, knee deep with 
luxuriant grass and flowers, stretching 
away on either side and gradually rising 
toward the mountains, It was decided 
to take a trip to the Monument Rocks, 
for it had been reported that some moun- 
tain sheep had been seen there a few days 
before. It was Very Tender’s luck to be 
with John and the dogs, and, as they 
neared the cafion walls, the frontiersman 
kept continually pointing at the ground, 
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saying: “See there!” “See this!” 
“They’re here!” But Very Tender saw 
neither this nor that, nor could he see 
what was here, but, before long, it was 
evident that something was there from 
the action of the dogs. Off they went— 
their baying echoing and re-echoing from 
wall to wali, as they ran down along the 
ledges of rock that stuck out like shelves 
on the cajion’s sides. John’s instruction 
to Very Tender was to come on, but big, 
thick-soled shoes and a heavy .40-82 
Winchester, together with the high alti- 
tude, made Very Tender’s “coming on” 
exceedingly slow. John’s course was 
diagonally away from the dogs and he 
finally brought up at the edge of a ravine 
which looked down upon an opening in 
the cajion wall. Dropping behind a rock, 
he waited for what he appeared to feel 
confident would happen. 

Very Tender got there just in time to 
be told that “ There they come!” “Now’s 
your chance!” “Don’t shoot too high!” 
etc. Though unquestionably rattled, he 
finally managed to fire, and was surprised 
to see a 2-year-old drop headlong in the 
bottom of the ravine. Of course he 
dropped his gun and started to run; what 
he expected to do when he got there will 
never be known, for John had him by 
the arm and down upon the ground be- 
side him with instruction to wazt—which 
it is needless to say he obeyed. Nothing 
developed except the sound of what 
seemed to be irregular cannonading, 
which, as they afterwards learned, was 
caused by the rest of the party being 
virtually run over by the main band of 
sheep; but, unluckily, they did not suc- 
ceed in bagging a single one. It was 
getting dusk when John and Very Ten- 
der started down to find their prize, which 
had in some way crawled to the very 
edge of the cafion and out upon one of 
those overhanging shelves, where the 
poor thing had in its last efforts tried to 
go over the wall. Very Tender’s bullet 
was found to have taken effect at the base 
of the young ram’s horns, but had not 
caused his death, for a big hole was 
found behind the shoulder—evidently 


made by John’s old .50-calibre Sharps. 
However, John explained that it was the 
bullet at the base of the horn that was 
the cause of the killing, and so conferred 
the only prize of the day on Very Tender. 

Monument Rocks is a name given to 
this part of Ten Sleep Caijion, for the 
reason that, high up on the southern 
side, there stands a white marble cross, 
placed there in an early day to mark the 
spot where a titled Englishman, having 
lost his way at night, wandered to the 
edge of the cajion and fell over—drop- 
ping thousands of feet to the bottom, 
where his mangled remains were eventu- 
ally found. 

Camp was broken next morning and 
the party moved north into the head of 
Brokenback Cafion. The next two or 
three days were spent in hunting deer 
and antelope, several of which were 
brought in by the old timers. In the 
meantime John had been on the watch 
for bear sign, and about 2 o'clock one 
afternoon he reported having found fresh 
sign. A council of war was now held 
and it was decided that we would start at 
once after the bear. Two of the party 
were out after elk; the balance (consist- 
ing of two old timers, Tender and Very 
Tender, John and the dogs) set out to 
locate the bear. Returning to the spot 
where John had seen the sign, the dogs 
were started on the trail and we all fol- 
lowed. It was through a strip of down 
timber—a wilderness of small pine trees, 
so laced and interlaced that sometimes 
the trail would be on top and sometimes 
underneath. During all this time old 
John would point gravely to certain signs 
— invisible to all eyes save his—saying: 
“Tt’sa big un. Silver-tip, too—same one 
as what et my shoe last fall” (which same 
is another story; but, as John does walk 
with a limp, it is probably true that the 
old bear not only got his shoe but a part 
of his heel as well.) 

The trail finally led out of the wind- 
fall and down a game trail, along which 
the dogs went—baying at each bound 
and making it hard for us to keep them 
in sight. Old John suddenly stopped and 
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pointed to a track in the dust which all 
could see—the elongated mark of the 
soft heel pad, then a space, then the five 
toe marks, ending with the scratches of 
the long, sharp claws. Poor Very Ten- 
der paled quite perceptibly as he thought 
of the destruction those claws would be 
capable of at close range, and he then 
and there resolved to be very near a tree 
of climbable size should he ever come 
up to an animal like the one that made 
that track. 

The trail led on down to the water’s 
edge, where the bear had evidently taken 
a drink, refreshed himself with a meagre 
bath and started back up the cajion wall, 
where the dogs were already hot on his 
trail. It was a hard climb for the entire 
party. Tender (who, by the way, is one 
of Nebraska’s best known instructors of 
youth) and Very Tender were constantly 
urged not to hold back, but they were 
already doing their level best to keep up 
with the procession. The dogs would 
stop every now and then, bristle up and 
growl, until urged on again by John. 
Finally they brought up at a little shelf, 
high up on the side of the cajion, over- 
hung with black rock and on each side 
was a hole caused by a slide of great 
boulders. The dogs were divided: Some 
would growl looking into one hole, while 
the others would bark and look into the 
other; then they would change places or 
all growl into the same hole at once. 
John suggested, ‘Shoot into the hole to 
warm him up!” A shot was fired into 
each hole: no answer, except the multi- 
tude of echoes that each shot awoke. 
We finally decided that the bear had 
been there and gone on. We were 
grouped on a little rise between the two 
holes in the rocks, anxiously awaiting 
John’s decision as to what to do. The 
dogs had evidently not taken to the idea 
that the bear had left, but had decided 
that he must be in the hole on the west, 
where they now united their efforts of 
growls and barks, with evident intention 
of scaring him out. Among the dogs 
was a hound pup and this was his first 
bear hunt: he did not know what to ex- 
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pect—whether it was a chipmunk or a 
rabbit that was in that hole he had not 
the slightest idea. He would sometimes 
look very knowingly into the hole and 
bark; at other times he would turnaround, 
set down and bark at the group of men 
standing around. 

Suddenly there was a noise that is 
hard to describe—a combination of a 
growl and a roar, intermingled with a 
rattling of stones—and a great furry head 
appeared at the opening of the hole, only 
to quickly disappear again. No military 
order ever called arms to position as did 
that head. In an instant that same rum- 
bling noise was repeated, and this time 
out rolled a furry monster'with his brown, 
grey-tipped hair standing on end, huge 
mouth wide open, white teeth bare, and 
a pair of small, pig-like eyes which were 
bright with the fires of hatred and re- 
venge. Each of us shot, and the sound 
was as the report of one huge gun; after 
which both bear and dogs were enveloped 
in a white smoke, through which we 
could see them only at intervals. The 
overhanging rocks and projecting sides 
seemed to hold the smoke as in a room. 
The angry growls of both bear and dogs, 
mingled with an occasional shot when 
the heavy smoke would allow, awoke in 
those cajion walls echoes that were heard 
far above by the ones at camp. Back 
and forth the dogs and bear fought, until 
finally out of that smoke, within almost 
a gun’s length of the two old timers 
(who stood side by side) rose that hairy 
brute with the angry red mouth and glit- 
tering eyes, his forepaws outstretched, 
and the dogs piling on him, doing their 
best to haul him down. Shots were fired 
from several directions at once and the 
bear slowly collapsed—settling himself, 
his nose going down between his fore- 
paws; but under him lay the body of 
faithful Spot, who, in his last effort to pro- 
tect his companions, had been uninten- 
tionally shot by one of us. 

After it was all over, and we had time 
to realize that the bear was dead, we 
looked about us. The two old timers 
stood side by side within a few feet of 
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where the bear fell; John was at a place 
of safety behind a good-sized tree; the 
genial Tender was picking himself up out 
of a clump of bushes and was told that 
the bear had knocked him over, and, when 
shown great rents in his clothing, he felt 
firmly convinced of the fact; while the 
writer, I am told, stood behind a tree 
about as big as his wrist, which he evi- 
dently intended to climb to a place of 
safety. The pup who had been so un- 
decided as to what he had found, when 
last seen, was going at his best clip down 
the cafion toward home, and it was after- 
wards learned that he reached there 
sometime before midnight—covering a 
distance of some 35 miles. The bear 
was rolled over; but even with the united 
efforts of four of us—one a-hold of each 
paw—he could not be lifted clear of the 
ground. He was an old silver-tip with a 
beautiful hide. Upon examination, it was 
found that out of the 16 shots fired, 14 
of them had entered his body, without a 
single one going through. All the guns 
except John’s were .40-82 Winchesters, 
his being a .50 Sharps. Both shoulder 
blades were shattered—z bullets passing 
through the heart and others at random 
in the lower portion of his body: which 
clearly showed to us the truth of old 
John’s theory that “When a bear’s mad, 
he forgets to die when you’ve got ’im 
kilt plum dead.” L. E. Watson. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 





BIG GAME SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





Owing to the unsettled condition of 
affairs in the South African Republic in 
1897, the outlook for the mining indus- 
tries on the Rand was not very encour- 
aging. It was about this time that the 
construction of the telegraph line (which 
was to connect Cairo with the southern 
part of the continent) was started north 
from Beira, Portugese Territory, and my 
chum, Jack Wood, and I succeeded in 
obtaining a contract for building sev- 
eral hundred miles of this line. As we 
could both talk Kaffir fluently and I had 
some knowledge of several of the up- 
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country dialects, we had no great difficul- 
ty in obtaining the necessary number of 
native laborers. Our party when com- 
plete consisted of 10 white men, besides 
ourselves, and about 700 Kaffirs. The 
first part of our construction work lay 
through one of the worst fever districts 
in South Africa, outside of the Gold 
Coast, and we did not start work until 
the latter part of April (which is gener- 
ally about the end of the rainy season in 
this section.) This year, however, there 
was considerable rain into the latter part 
of May. This delayed our progress con- 
siderably, as several of our foremen came 
down with the fever—three of them dy- 
ing from its ravages. Poor boys! like 
many others, they found Africa the 
“white man’s grave.” In consequence 
of this, Jack and I had no opportunity to 
indulge our propensity for hunting until 
we got out of this flat swampy land. 

Finally the nature of the country 
changed and our course carried us through 
a beautiful grass land which sloped grad- 
ually up, until we were above the fever 
zone. This region abounded in game; 
and, one morning, discovering a fresh 
spoor where a herd of Cape buffalo had 
passed from their feeding ground in the 
swamp to spend the day in the cooler 
air of the uplands, we concluded to take 
a day’s shooting—the more so as I had 
never hunted buffalo and was desirous 
of securing a pair of horns. 

We were equipped with Martini- Henry 
rifles (which are somewhat similar to the 
U. S. Springfield .45-70) and we took a 
couple of bearers along with an extra 
Martini apiece. After following the 
spoor for some time, we came to an up- 
raise, and, cautiously approaching the top, 
espied a herd of some 20 buffalo—some 
feeding, some switching and stamping 
flies and some lying down. They were 
on a beautiful open piece of veldt, with 
here and there a few trees and clumps of 
mimosa bush. Within about 200 yards 
of us was an old bull all alone feeding, 
but the main part of the herd was some 
hundreds of yards further away, and I 
proposed to Jack that he circle around 
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the hill and try and get a cow or two for 
our larder and I would tackle the old 
bull. ‘All right,” says Jack, “but you’d 
better watch out; he looks like a tough 
customer.” The wind was blowing di- 
rectly towards me from the buffalo and 
as there were several clumps of bushes 
intervening I anticipated but little trouble 
in getting within range. There was a 
large bush about 60 yards from the buf- 
falo, from behind which I could get a 
good shot and a few yards from the bush 
stood a large tree from which a branch 
stuck out at right angles at about eight 
feet from the ground—of which more 
anon. Telling my bearer to follow me 
closely and using great caution, I suc- 
ceeded in reaching this clump of bushes 
' without alarming my quarry. Turning 
around to see if my bearer were at hand 
with the extra gun,I discovered he had 
quit me. I was in a quandary, as I knew, 
if I should not kill or disable the bull 
with my first shot, there was liable to be 
something doing, and the bush I was be- 
hind was no protection. However, an- 
other glance at those magnificent horns 
decided me to risk it. He was broadside 
on and a beautiful shot. Carefully rais- 
ing above the bush, I was just bringing 
my gun into position, when Jack began 
shooting on the other side of the veldt. 
At the sound of the shot, the old bull 
slewed around like a flash, and, seeing 
my phiz sticking up above the bush, he 
lowered his head and came for me. Tak- 
ing quick aim, I fired and down he came 
in a heap. Highly elated, I turned and 
called to my bearer that the buffalo was 
dead, when, hearing a hoarse bellow, I 
turned, in time to see my dead buffalo 
bearing furiously down in my direction. 
The Cape buffalo’s horns are about 4 ft. 
from tip to tip and from 8 to 10 inches in 
width across the head, extending from 
the eyes to the back of the head—form- 
ing a solid mass which is practically im- 
penetrable to bullets. My shot, striking 
him in the centre of this mass of bone, 
had knocked him down but only stunned 
him momentarily. There was no time to 
slip in another cartridge, so I dropped 
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my gun and ran for the tree, previously 
mentioned as near the clump of bushes. 
How I did run! Reaching the tree, I 
made a flying leap and grasped the hori- 
zontal limb, drawing my feet up into the 
first position of ‘‘skinning the cat,” just 
as the old bull went under me like a 
hurricane. He was going nearly in the 
direction where I supposed my bearer 
was and suddenly I heard a shot and the 
buffalo tumbled over. He bellowed and 
tore up the ground but could not rise, 
and, hastily securing my rifle, I ran up 
and put an end to his struggles. My 
bearer then appeared from behind a large 
bush and I asked him,if he fired that 
shot. He replied,“ Ya, Baas.’’ Sure en- 
ough, his gun was empty, but he was 
still so scared that he was of the color 
ofarotten pumpkin. Jack soon appeared 
on the scene, saying he had killed 2 fat 
cows and a yearling, and over a meal of 
jucy buffalo steak I recounted my adven- 
tures. 

During the next couple of months we 
had some fine sport and secured several 
pairs of splendid horns: koodoo, swart 
vitpans or sable antelope, eland, etc. 
We also got some shotgun shooting 
occasionally, as there were lots of guinea 
fowl and bush bustard in this region. 

One day I had gone out alone, and 
was stalking a herd of brindled gnus, 
when I became aware of a crashing 
noise through the bush from down-wind. 
This noise alarmed the gnus and they 
took flight. I was standing in the open, 
but commencing about 40 yards from me 
was a large area of bush land, and, while 
wondering what kind of a beast was mak- 
ing all that racket, a black rhinoceros, 
that had winded me and charged up the 
scent, broke through the brush. It is 
wonderful the way these unwieldy brutes 
can travel. I took a snap shot at him 
and made a prodigious leap to the right. 
The heavy bullet struck him on the 
horn, and, his head being so close to the 
ground and coming at the speed he was, 
it knocked him endways. By the time 
he was up, I had thrown in another car- 
tridge and plumped a ball into him be- 
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hind the shoulder. He sunk to the 
ground with a grunt, his vicious little 
eyes snapping wickedly, but another bul- 
let settled him. I found that my first 
bullet had struck his horn a little below 
and to the right of the centre, making a 
gash about 2 in. long and 3/’s of an inch 
in depth. I sent out some Kaffirs on my 
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Zambesi River, we purchased an old dug- 
out from some natives for a few stretches 
of cloth. (Calico is a medium of ex- 
change in that country, and a “stretch” 
is the distance between the hands out- 
stretched.) Jack and I then varied the 
monotony of our diet by fishing for a 
beautiful yellow fish which abounds in 








No. 1.—Hippopotamus Tusk (Boosi River). 
No. 2.—Cape Buffalo. 

No. 3.—Hippopotamus Tusk (Zambesi River). 
No, 4.—Water Buck. 

No, 5.—Eland. 


No. 6.—Koodoo. 

No. 7,—Black Charging Rhinoceros. 

No. 8.—Sable Antelope or Swart Vitpan. 
No. 9.—Brindled Gnu or Blue Veldtbeest. 
No. 10.—Pallah. 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN HORNS. 








return to camp to cut the horn out and 
now number it amongst my most prized 
trophies. The natives have a process of 
softening these horns and they then pull 
them out and make very flexible and 
curious canes. 

While working in the vicinity of the 





this stream and is delicious eating. One 
evening, shortly before dusk, as we were 
concluding a successful afternoon’s fish- 
ing and were engaged in drawing in our 
lines, I heard a sudden exclamation from 
Jack, who snatched up his gun from the 
bottom of the canoe and fired at a huge 
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black mass which arose out of the water 
about 25 yards from us. Jack immedi- 
ately exchanged his rifle for a paddle, 
which action probably saved our lives. 
He had wounded a monster bull hippo- 
potamus which sunk, but in an incredibly 
short space of time rose again within 8 
yards of the boat and with a roar of fury 
made for us open mouthed. I yelled 
frantically to Jack to back water and 
fired straight down the hippo’s throat as 
his huge jaws and shining ivories came 
within a few feet of me and he turned 
over and over, blowing blood through his 
nostrils. Presently I got a chance, and, 
aiming behind his ear, I fired and mor- 
tally wounded him. One of the boys, 
hearing the shots, appeared on the bank 
and we sent him for a force of Kaffirs 
and some rope and before long had the 
gigantic mass of flesh hauled up on the 
bank. The Kaffirs had a great feast 
that night, while we dined off the heart 
and congratulated ourselves on our nar- 
row escape. We had the tushes cut out 
the next day, I retaining one and Jack 
the other. They were in the shape of a 
half-circle and measured 28% in. from 
point to point in circumference; the diam- 
eter (or distance across between the points) 
being 2114 in., measuring from the out- 
side edges. They were the largest tushes 
I ever saw, and, while we killed several 
more hippos, both in this vicinity and on 
the Boosi River, their tushes never ran 
over one-half as large as these. I do 
not wish to convey the idea that we 
slaughtered hippopotami merely for their 
tushes, as this was not the case. Outside 
of the old fellow we killed in self-defence, 
those we shot were for meat, their huge 
carcasses being quite an item with our 
big gang of Kaffirs. Hippopotami are 
usually found in herds of 15 or 20, and 
as a rule are inoffensive, rarely attacking 
man unless wounded; but the one we 
killed on the Zambesi was a “rogue” (an 
old bull that has been driven from the 
herd and become vicious in solitude). 
We had some shooting occasionally after 
leaving this vicinity, but no further ad- 
ventures of note, and, striking another 
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fever belt later on, Jack came down with 
the fever. He finally got worse and I 
was compelled to leave the party in 
charge of one of the foremen and take 
him back to civilization, where better 
medical attendance could be secured. 
ARTHUR A. PARKER. 





Art the Pleasant Valley (New York) 
fish hatchery ring-necked pheasants are 
bred at the public expense for free dis- 
tribution in the State. The birds are 
distributed in April each year, and are 
sent on application wherever, in the 
opinion of the Game Commission, they 
have a chance of surviving and increas- 
ing, it being expected that the applicant 
will see to it that the birds are given 
ample protection and an opportunity to 
breed without molestation for at least a 
few years after their introduction. The 
system adopted by the Commission in 
1900 for turning out the birds has been 
in vogue ever since. Each year a cer- 
tain percentage of the old birds are 
turned out, along with the greater num- 
ber of the young birds hatched during 
the previous season. The vacancies in 
the breeding pens caused by the turning 
out of the old birds are filled by the in- 
troduction of young birds and new birds 
secured in exchange to prevent in-breed- 
ing. Several hundreds of birds are dis- 
tributed each year, and it is said that the 
expense of the undertaking is very small. 

THE sympathies of all sporstmen were 
aroused on learning recently of the death 
of the intrepid old frontiersman, John 
Yancy. Long years ago “Uncle John” 
picked out a home site and built his rude 
cabin in what is now the Yellowstone 
National Park—the Government subse. 
quently permitting him to remain in his 
favorite game haunts through the inter- 
cession of Senator Vest and others—and 
here he lived the vigorous life of the 
mountaineer and free trapper of the olden 
day when bison, elk and antelope were 
the ordinary features of the landscape. 
Those who knew him may rest assured 
they will never meet his like again. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





He is the only one that regards 








THE RETRIEVER AS A COMPANION. 





Of all dogs which may be regarded 
as the friend or companion of man the 
retriever is, par excellence, the most com- 
panionable. Quiet in his ways and hab- 
its, docile, and affectionate, he possesses 
powers of reasoning and sympathy which 
are often akin to those of the human 
race. There is almost nothing that a re- 
triever cannot be taught while young, 
from guarding his master’s house and 
property to fetching his slippers from the 
other end of the house when wanted. 
His training should begin when very 
young. Directly he is strong enough to 
run about he can be taught to fetch any 
little thing thrown or rolled a short dis- 
tance, to bring it back to hand and to 
give it up. In teaching even this rudi- 
mentary lesson there are two great points 
to be observed: (1) never give him a 
hard object, such as a bit of wood, to 
fetch, or it will make him hardmouthed 
for ever (a glove or a soft ball is best) ; 
(2) instill into his mind the fact that the 
object thrown is not for him to play 
with, but to be brought back at once to 
the thrower, and immediately given up. 
Teach him to give it into your hands, 
and not to hold on to it or pull at it; but 
do not be content with his dropping it at 


your feet. The latter is only a slovenly 
way of retrieving. After a few lessons 
thus you may teach him to retain it quiet- 
ly in his mouth till it suits your conven- 
ience to take it; but then, always to give 
it up promptly. This is of great impor- 
tance in any event, but particularly if the 
dog is likely to be used later on for game, 
as otherwise a young dog will acquire 
the habit of holding tight, which soon 
comes to mean spoiling your birds by 
bruising the flesh, or worse. No habit 
is so easily acquired by a retrieving dog 
as biting his game hard, and, once 
learned, the habit is almost incurable. 
From the simple retrieving of an ob- 
ject in full view to seeking that which is 
thrown by scent, the gradations are of 
the easiest description. As soon as the 
puppy can follow you about out of doors 
you have only to throw the ball or glove 
into some long grass, where, when fallen, 
the dog cannot see it, and he instinctively 
begins to utilize his scenting powers to 
find it. His success, which is, of course, 
a foregone conclusion, though he does 
not know it, must be rewarded with pet- 
ting and approval, and it is obvious that 
these little experiments may soon be ex- 
tended to throwing quite a small object, 
such as a ball, into more difficult places. 
Never, however, make it too difficult at 
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first, or the young dog will lose confi- 
dence and ever afterwards lack that 
courage and pertinacity which are so es- 
sential in the good retriever. Never let 
him give up the search; rather go and 
find the thing yourself. When you see 
it, on no account touch it, but take the 
dog close to it, encourage him to seek, 
and he will have his confidence in his 
own cleverness restored by thinking that 
it was he who found it. Above all, do 
not weary your dog at any one lesson. 
The moment you see that he is getting 
tired of the game, leave off. 

“A very pretty and useful accomplish- 
ment,” says R. Alwyn in a recent issue 
of the London Shooting Times, “is to go 
back on one’s tracks and find any object 
which may have been dropped. To teach 
this, you begin by laying down an old 
glove on the ground, in sight of the dog, 
calling his attention to it. Walk away a 
short distance, but not, at first, out of 
sight of the object. Then send the dog 
to fetch it, always using a particular 
word for this purpose, such as, ‘‘ Hi—lost 
—back!” In an incredibly short time 
at that same word the dog will retrace 
your footsteps by scent, and pick up any 
object which you may have dropped. 
He will soon learn to go back for miles 
in this way before relinquishing his search. 
To show the utility of this trick or ac- 
complishment, a favorite retriever of my 
own once found my mother’s purse, which 
she had accidentally dropped when walk- 
ing in some woods, and the place where 
he found it (in a cart-rut, covered with 
grass) was half a mile from the place 
where the loss was discovered. 

“My father had a setter which would 
go back a mile and a half into the town, 
where his office was, to fetch a glove 
which he had purposely left there. My 
retriever was trained to go every morn- 
ing to the newspaper shop to fetch the 
daily paper. Occasionally, in his keen- 
ness to do his duty, he would grab the 
wrong paper off the counter before the 
man, who, of course, knew him well, 
could give him the right one; but he al- 
ways brought it home into the house. 


Sometimes he put it down casually, es- 
pecially if he divined that I was going 
out shooting, when his mind was diverted. 
Then there was searching: ‘What has 
Gumbo done with the paper this morn- 
ing?’ When appealed to, he seemed to 
remember, and would dart off to the 
harness-room or the kitchen, and fetch it, 
with the air of one who would say, ‘Oh, 
bother the paper! I’ve got something 
else to think about this morning.’ 

“Lest any should think that I am ro- 
mancing, I can refer the reader to a 
clergyman for the following: This dog, 
when I was at home, always slept under 
my bed. When I was away, he slept on 
the hall doormat, and every night when 
I was out late I found him there when I 
came in. We lived in the country, and 
never used a latchkey; but the last per- 
son in locked the door. One night I 
was away, this parson came to stay, and 
was assigned my bedroom. He went 
out about 10 o’clock to smoke a pipe 
with a friend nearby and returned about 
midnight. He was received by Gumbo 
in a very friendly manner, though I should 
have been very sorry for any trespasser 
who had tried to come in. The dog 
waited while he locked the door, preceded 
him to the landing, where gas and candles 
were, waited while he lit his candle and 
turned off the gas, went before him to 
my room, retired under the bed, and 
never moved again till my friend was 
dressed and ready to go down to breakfast. 

“The most trivial of my preparations 
for a day’s shooting was quite sufficient 
to put Gumbo on the alert, and, so fear- 
ful was he of being left behind, that, 
once he thought I was going to shoot, 
he never left me a yard until we were 
safely together in the dogcart, he whining 
with excitement all the time. He would 
even jump into the cart directly it came 
to the door, and curl up under the seat 
long before I began to get in. Asa rule 
he was too lazy to run with the cart 
when I drove, and frequently slunk off 
home after going a short distance when 
he knew there was no shooting on. 
Poor beast! I tricked him once at this 
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game when driving to the Junction, 6 
miles off, to go to town. Seeing that he 
had no inclination to go with me when I 
got up to start, I sent my man back into 
the house for a guncase. In an instant 
the dog was out of the yard and tore 
ahead of my pony for miles, only to be 
bitterly sold when I took the train. But 
I am certain that he would have been so 
tricked every day of his life rather than 
run the risk of losing a day’s sport. He 
was an absolutely sure retriever, and 
never lost a bird; but, partly through my 
inexperience in breaking and bad shoot- 
ing as a boy, and partly because he was 
constantly being played with by my 
younger brothers and sisters, he was 
awfully wild and would never drop to shot. 

“One more instance of Gumbo’s keen- 
ness. I had a near neighbor—a trades- 
man with a taste for shooting—and had 
known him from childhood. It was an 
understood thing that this man was al- 
lowed to take my dog for a day if he 
wanted him whenever I was away from 
home. One morning Gumbo spotted 
our friend going forth with his gun and 
promptly joined him. Now, the man 
was going rabbit shooting with beagles 
and did not want the dog. So he took 
him into my yard, and, not finding my 
groom, shut the dog up in the stable. 
He walked 2 miles to the place of ren- 
dezvous, and had been shooting only a 
few minutes when Gumbo arrived on the 
scene, breathless but delighted. Of 
course, he stayed the day through. He 
had simply hunted the man’s scent 
through the streets and along the high 
road without any mistake. It afterwards 
transpired that the cook, hearing the dis- 
mal howls of the dog for half an hour, 
could bear it no longer, and went to see 
what was the matter. The moment she 
opened the stable-door he was off like 
a shot out of a gun. I have seen one 
of my terriers do precisely the same 
thing after me. I had shut her up one 
evening when I was going rabbit stalk- 
ing, and, long afterwards, while lying up 
waiting for a shot, I saw the little white 
thing half a mile away across the valley 


hunting my footsteps every yard I had 
walked and in a very few minutes she 
bounced upon me. It does not needa 
bloodhound to track the man he knows. 
Any dog with a particle of scenting power 
can do it, and on a comparatively cold 
scent, too. 

“Another very useful thing to teach a 
retriever is to lie down at any moment 
at command, and remain where he is un- 
til his master returns or whistles him 
away. This is particularly useful with 
farmers when they want to approach their 
sheep without alarming them or for keep- 
ers going amongst their tame birds to 
feed them or otherwise; but this brings 
us to considering the retriever in another 
walk of life, to be treated of under an- 
other heading.” 





SOME COLLIE OBSERVATIONS. 





In the columns of our valued contem- 
porary, the Sportsmen’s Review, “Collie 
Quill” writes as follows: 

It seems a pity that the smooth collie 
does not grow into favor more quickly. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
this variety has made very great progress 
during the past 3 years; but, until it is 
more generally taken up by the many 
admirers of the moré aristocratic-looking 
rough, it must remain more or less in the 
background. Of the 10 entries at the 
late L. K. A. show, 9 were from one ken- 
nel—that of Mrs. James L. Kernochan, 
a smooth enthusiast who has done more 
for the variety than all the other smooth 
fanciers we have. Mrs. Kernochan has 
imported the best procurable in England 
and has kept at it, until today she owns 
a kennel fit for the keenest competition. 
That she thoroughly understands the 
breed is proved by the puppies she is at 
present showing—one of them, Meadows 
Blue Bonnet, winning the special for the 
best puppy in the puppy classes, owned 
and bred by a member of the L. K. A. 
at the Hempstead show. 

As a worker of stock the smooth is 
the equal and in some respects the 
superior of the rough, being always in 
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pretty much the same condition as to 
coat, and consequently able to go through 
his work more comfortably than the other. 
On the other side of the water, the 
smooths are much in evidence and quite 
frequently shown in the same classes as 
the roughs, and as a rule quite able to 
hold up their end among them, but with 
us, unless at the few big shows, we sel- 
dom see them. There was only one 
shown on the Western circuit this year, 
and at the late Montreal show, where 
some of the rough classes had as many 
as a quarter of a hundred entries, there 
was not a single smooth on exhibition. 
The next collie club show will be held 
in Milwaukee. This we should judge to 
be an excellent location, being easy of 
access and in such close proximity to 
Chicago that the entry of what would 
practically be semi-local dogs should be 
very great. Of course the date is very 
far distant, but it is better thus as it gives 
the intending exhibitors a better chance 
to get ready, and, although the last show 
was a success in every sense of the word, 
it suffered from being too hurriedly de- 
cided on, not sufficient time being given 
the exhibitors to make up their minds. 
There can be no such excuse offered 
this time, and the dates chosen are in 
harmony with the circuit and will be the 
means of drawing an increased entry. 





THE DOG. 





We two sit in the room together—my 
dog and I. Outside roars a violent storm. 
The dog sits close to me. He looks 
straight into my eyes and I look straight 
into his eyes. It seems as if he would 
say something to me. He is dumb, has 
no words, does not understand himself; 
but I understand him. I understand 
that at this moment the same feeling pos- 
sesses him and me—that not the slightest 
difference exists between us. We are be- 
ings of like kind. In each of us shines 
and glows the same trembling spark. 

Death hastens past with a stroke of 
his broad, cold, damp wings . . . And 
all is over. Who will then settle the 


difference between those little sparks 
which have glowed in us both? 

No! it is not a beast and a man that 
exchange those looks. They are of like 
nature—those two pair of eyes which 
are directed to one another. And from 
each pair of these eyes, from those of 
the ‘“‘beast”’ as from those of the man, 
speaks clearly and unmistakably the 
anxious yearning for closer fellowship.— 
Ivan Turgunieff in Once a Week. 





THE Monongahela field trials will be 
run this year at Washington Courthouse, 
Ohio, competition for the Open Stakes 
beginning Oct. 26, the, Members’ Stake 
starting a few days earlier. The purses 
in the 2 open stakes will amount to $1,200 
—$600 each in the Derby and All-Age, 
divided as follows: $250 to Ist, $200 to 
2nd, $100 to 3d and $50 to 4th. In ad- 
dition to this purse, medals commemor- 
ative of the wins will be given to the 
owners of the winning dogs. Each 
medal will be of a different metal—a 
gold medal going to the winner of Ist, a 
silver one to 2d, a bronze to 3d, etc. 
These medals will be known hereafter as 
the Monongahela medals and will be 
awarded each year. 

Writinc in Field and Fancy, J. H. 
Wendler says: ‘‘I notice a request for 
a good plan to feed puppies by hand. I 
notice also that the gentleman stated 
cow’s milk did not agree with them. 
My experience in raising puppies—St. 
Bernards, setters and fox terriers are the 
only ones I have ever had experience 
with—has been that the best nourish- 
ment for them is milk, and if cow’s milk 
does not agree with them it is possibly 
due to the fact that cow’s milk does not 
contain sufficient saccharum lactis (sugar 
of milk). This difficulty can be over- 
come by adding a tablespoonful of sugar 
of milk to each quart of cow’s milk, pre- 
viously boiled. If this does not agree 
with them add a tablespoonful of lime 
water to the milk containing the sugar 
of milk. This will do the work, as any 
veterinary surgeon will advise you. 
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Spare. oF ames, “~ 
ROSCOE 


Mr. Claud King, 
358 Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, ILL. 


Dear Sir.- 


LAW. 85 


AJ LOVEVOY 
erave 


Gawd COmmBSIONEM 


LONG DISTANCE PRONE 
KFORD 90! 


Roscoe, Ill., June 19, 1903. 


I am in receipt of your favor of the 6th inst., and am pleased to 


know that you are taking an interest in our new game law. 


you enclose is correct. 


forn. 


The synopsis 


A complete copy of the law is enclosed in pamphlet 


We are sending out over the State thirty thousand large cards 


containing this synopsis. 


Also ten copies of the Law complete to every 


County, Town and Village Clerk in the state, besides thousands that are 


being applied for. 


I believe we have the best law ever 


on the statute 


books of the state and I am going to do all that is possible, not only to 


inform the public and interest them in game protection, by sending out this 


mass of printed matter, but to inforce the law to its fullest extent. 


Yours very truly, 


y 


THE NEW ILLINOIS GAME LAW. 





A synopsis of the new game law as passed by the 
recent Legislature is as follows: 

Quail can be shot only between Nov. 10 and Dec. 
20 of each year. 

You must not kill any prairie-chicken or grouse 
for a period of 4 years, from July 1, 1903. 

You must not net, trap or ensnare quail or prairie- 
chicken at any time or under any circumstances, 

Woodcock and doves can be shot only between 
Aug. 1 and Dec. 1 of each year. 

You can kill grey, red, fox or black squirrels only 
between July 1 and Dec. 31 of each year. 

You can kill all kinds of snipe and plover only be- 
tween Sept. 1 and May 1 of each succeeding year. 

You must not kill wild geese, ducks or other water 
fowl after sundown or before sunrise of each succeed- 
ing day. 

Water fowl can be shot only between Sept. 1 and 
April 15 of each succeeding year. 

Water fowl must not be shot from any steamboat, 
sail-boat, electric or gasoline launch or from any sink- 
box or sneak boat or artificial blind in the open 
waters of Illinois. 

Blinds may be built on the shore, or in the canes, 
reeds, willows, wild rice or other vegetation, but not 
out in the open waters. 






State Game Commissioner. 


You must not kill wild geese, ducks, quail, prairie- 
chicken, grouse or squirrel for market or commercial 
purposes. 

You must not sell or have in possession for the 
purpose of selling, or transport for the purpose of 
sale, any wild geese, ducks, brant, quail, prairie- 
chicken, grouse or squirrel that has been killed in the 
State of Illinois. 

You must not, at any time kill more than 50 wild 
ducks, geese or brandt, or more than 25 quail or game 
birds of any kind, in one day. 

You must not kill, expose or offer for sale or have 
in possession, except for breeding purposes, any wild 
buck, doe or fawn for a period of 10 years from July 
1, 1903. 

You must not kill, expose or offer for sale or have 
in possession, except for breeding purposes, any wild 
turkey, pheasant or partridge of any kind for a period 
of 5 years from July 1, 1903. 

Breeders can kill and sell cock pheasants between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 31, inclusive, of each year upon a 
permit issued by the State Game Commission. 

You must not kill, catch or have in possession, 
living or dead, any wild bird, or part of bird, other 
than game bird, except English sparrow or blackbird 
or chicken hawk, and you must not purchase or ex- 
pose such birds for sale. 

You must not destroy or remove from the nests the 
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eggs of any prairie-chicken, grouse, quail, wild tur- 
key, duck, goose or brant, or song bird. 

You can kill for commercial purposes and transport 
for sale all kinds of snipe, plover, doves and rabbits. 

You must not offer for sale any snipe or plover or 
dove after the expiration of 5 days next succeeding 
the lst day of the closed season, nor can you sell the 
same during the first 2 days of the open season. 

Inhabitants of villages and cities and dealers in 
game can receive game coming from other States, 
where it is lawful to kill and ship out of such States, 
and expose and sell on the market in said villages and 
cities such game between Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. 

Non-residents desiring to hunt and kill game in 
Illinois must take out a non-resident license and pay 
therefore $15 per annum and also 50 cents to the 
county clerk for issuing same. 

All residents of Illinois who hunt game must take 
out a resident hunter’s license and pay for the same 
$1.00 per annum and 10 cents to the clerk for issuing it. 

All money received for licenses goes into the Game 
Protection Fand, to be used to pay game wardens 
and their travelling expenses and all other expenses 
of the game department. 

All licenses expire June 1 of each year. 

Hunters must have their licenses with them at all 
times. 

You must not use or attempt to use the license of 
another, under penalty of prosecution for forgery. 

Owners of farm lands, their children or tenants, 
can shoot game on their own farm during the open 
season without procuring such resident licenses, but 
they must not hunt beyond the lines of their own 
farm lands without a hunter’s license. 

You must not use any ferret at any time or under 
any circumstances for the purpose of capturing any 
game animals or rabbits in this State. 

For the purpose of enforcing the game and license 
laws there is a State Game Commissioner, 10 Game 
Wardens for the State, and one or more local game 
wardens for each county, whose duty it shall be to see 
that the laws are observed and to prosecute all per- 
sons violating same. 


a 
RIFLE AT ST. LOUIS. 





In the team shoot at the Bobringville range June 
19—in which 3 St. Louis teams met 10 visiting or- 
ganizations—honors were carried off by the home 
marksmen, the first St. Louis team leading the squad 
with a total of 1,249 points. Its closest competitor 
was the crack team from Wausau, Wis., members of 
which have done excellent individual work up to 
this time in the various meets. They scored 1,245 
points, being but 4 points behind the winners. Ten 
shots were fired by each man of the competing teams ; 
12-in. bullseye; 200 yards. The scores were: St. 
Louis first team, 1249 ; Wausau, Wis., 1,245; Chica- 
go first team, 1,209; Cincinnati, 1,201; Davenport, 
1,196; Milwaukee, 1,193; La Crosse, Wis., 1,177; 
Chilton, Wis., 1,176 ; Highland, Ill., 1,146 ; Dubuque 
and Lyons tear, 1,073 ; St. Louis second team, 1,068 ; 
Chicago second team, 1,065 ; St. Louis third team, 995. 





SOME U. M. C. WINS. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. has good reason 
to feel proud of the records made during the last two 
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months with U. M.C. factory loaded ‘‘ Arrow’’ and 
‘*Nitro Club”’ shot shells. Since winning the Grand 
American Handicap, the following State champion- 
ships have been added to the string of victories which 
bear testimony to the accurate and sure-firing shoot- 
ing of the U. M. C. shells: 


1.—Kansas State Championship, won by W. H. Heer, April 
21, 1903. 


2.—Nebraska State Championship, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th places 
won by U. M. C. 

8.—Pennsylvania State Live-bird and Flying Target Cham- 
pionship, May 20, won by Fred Coleman. 

4.—Iowa State Championship won by T. B. Nichols, (per- 
fect score. 


5.—Wisconsin State Championship won by J. M. Hughes, 
(145 out of 150.) 


6.—West Virginia State Championship and High Average 
won by J. M. Hughes (193 out of 200.) 


7.—Indiana State Championship won by E. Brown (579 out 
of 600.) 


8.—C. W. Budd won High Average at New London, Iowa, 
(468 out of 500.) 

9.—Open Competition Iowa State Medal and L. C. Smith 
Trophy at Central City by O. N. Ford. Scores: 25 straight 
and 47 out of 50. 


ee ee 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

SPORTSMEN contemplating the purchase of a new 
gun this fall will do well to send their address to the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., mentioning Sports 
AFIELD and requesting a copy of the latest Ithaca 
catalogue and special price-list. Having greatly en- 
larged the output of their factory, the Ithaca people 
are now giving their many sportsman clients surpris- 
ing values in the way of close, hard shooting guns, 
built on modern and very workmanlike lines. As 
stated in their advertisement on page 92, these guns 
range in price from $19.50 up to $300 and over; so 
that, with the varying degrees of beauty or durability 
in barrels, stock and mechanism, the purchaser has a 
well arranged list of varying grades of gun to make 
his selection from. We personally know of many 
cases where the Ithaca people have gone to unusual 
pains—not to say positive loss—in the endeavor to 
satisfy the desires of purchasers whose original order 
blank failed to clearly specify certain details of con- 
struction. In writing, always advise as to whether 
you want a gun for general field work, for duck shoot- 
ing or for contests at the trap. 


* 
* 


> 

THE word ‘‘Oriental’’ may be accepted as a guar- 
antee of excellence in selecting a brand of powder for 
use in your coming field sports. Among modern 
powders the ‘‘ Oriental Smokeless’’ takes the place in 
the gunner’s estimation once held by the popular 
‘*Wivg Shot,” ‘‘ Western Sporting,’”’ ‘‘ Wild Fowl”’ 
and ‘‘ Falcon Ducking —brands which are still popu- 
lar where smokeless powder has not wholly sup- 
planted the old and reliable black compounds. The 
products of the Oriental Powder Mills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are universally conceded to be “as good as the 
best.”’ 


* 
* * 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRo., of Newark, are adver- 
tising a new ‘‘take apart’’ reel, with many new and 
important features. It takes apart without the aid 
of tools, has the automatic throw-off click when reel- 
ing in line, and compensating bearings, which can be 
adjusted to make friction or drag when casting, and 
prevents overlashing. 
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The most com- 
plete line on 
the market. 





Loaded with Bulk and Dense Smokeless 
Powders, Semi-Smokeless and 
Black Powders. 


Ppeoleis OCurludaed 
Peleii Cuiliudges 


They hold the 


WORLD'S RECORDS 


To Start Right 
Buy 

Peters 
Ammunition. 


Have brought the Record of 
American Marksmanshin {to 
the Highest Point. , 






Progressive Dealers 
Sell it. 


Book for Sportsmen Free. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 98 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. F, B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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IOWA FISHING ITEMS. 





“ More rain, more rest,’’ is serious jest, 
When one wants to fish, bout now; 
For the water ’s riz, and the Cedar is 
Too thick to drink and too thin to plow!”’ 

DuRING the fore part of May, anglers, hereabouts, 
were congratulating themselves on the weather and 
water conditions, prevailing prior to the open season 
for fishing. Anticipation and Realization, however, 
often differ as materially as alkali and acid. Con- 
tinued rains swelled the rivers in Northern Iowa, and 
May 12th disclosed the Cedar high and roily. Not- 
withstanding this discouraging outlook, the morning 
of the 16th the stream had so far subsided that fish- 
ing was not only possible, but a goodly number of 
black bass, pickerel and pike were taken. At the 
mill dams and at the foot of riffles only, were fish in- 
clined to bite. Still fishing, with any degree of suc- 
cess, is not looked for this month (June.) Some 20 
anglers were ‘‘on their luck,’’ and such strings as 10, 
12 and 14—fine fish in their respective classes—were 
not uncommon. All game fish are greedy (as food 
getting, while the floods were on, must have been a 
mere matter of speculation) and no choice is shown 
when phantom, spoon hook or the live minnow is 
used. For two weeks the river remained normal, but 
constant down-pours caused another rise, unprece- 
dented at this time of the year. All low lands were 
flooded. In a week it was back in its bed, and fish- 
ing was again resumed. Many fish are now land- 
locked and black bass have deserted their spawning 
beds—prematurely, itis feared. Prognosticator Hicks 
says we are to have two months drouth. A happy 
medium in weather extremes would be welcome. Un- 
questionably, fish are plentiful here this season, and 
anglers look for a continuation of the sport had in 
May and the first half of June. 


* 
* * 

THE editor of the Britt Tribune thinks there is 
nothing so bad but it might be worse—when it comes 
to the weather—if any reliance can be placed in the 
following: ‘‘There is no use to go to Spirit Lake 
fishing, as nearly every cellar is full of fish. They 
run up through the tile from the river, and as the tile 
is full of water they have no trouble in getting 
through. We found a nice spawning bed in our cel- 
lar behind the kraut barrel and nearly a bushel of 
fish eggs in it. When we want a fish, we carefully 
shut the inside door by pulling a string that is at- 
tached to it, and then raise the hatchway door and 
pull the pickerel out with a garden rake.”’ 


* 7 

A.B. C. Dopp (a leading sporting goods dealer of 
Charles City) and Ezra Troutner captured a fine 
string of wall-eyed pike and pickerel the morning of 
June 17. The lot, 5 in number, weighed 19 Ibs.—a 
6-lb. pike and a 5-lb. pickerel being the largest. A 
chub back of a spinner was the bait used. Ezra 
misses his English setter dog, Gent, when a-fishing 
and afield. While his master stood in water knee- 
deep and cast for fish, Gent would wade out and 
watch proceedings with interest. Oftentimes Ezra 
allowed his faithful follower to retrieve the fish when 
brought to net. The dog seemed to enjoy the mouth- 
ing of a plump pike fally as much as retrieving a 
chicken or a quail. Last fall the dog poisoner was 
abroad, and Gent fell an easy victim to a dastardly act. 
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SHADY ALDRIDGE caught a 3}-lb. large-mouth 
black bass June 15. A speckled froggie proved the 
attraction. This is the largest fish of its kind taken 
this season. 

* * * 

LIKELY fishing is being enjoyed at Nashua. Some 
splendid strings of ‘‘calico bass’’ (crappies) have 
been caught in the deep water above the mill dam. 
These pretty little fish readily bite at fly, live min- 
now or angle worm. Numerous propagations of this 
species of fish along the Cedar, from Cedar Rapids up, 
promise well for future sport. 


* 
* * 


Ir is practically useless to try for pickerel in the 
Wapsipinican anywhere above Independence. At 
Henry’s Mills, near Frederika, some of the best fish- 
ing in the State has been enjoyed by camping parties 
from Charles City and adjoining towns. Seines and 
dynamite, however, have placed these waters on the 
No Good list. Like locking the barn after the horse 
is stolen, the deputy game wardens are seeing to it 
that ‘‘it don’t occur again.” ” 


* 
* - 


G. E. DELEVAN, former Fish and Game Warden 
for Iowa, has sent an interesting communication to the 
leading State papers, alleging that seining for soft 
fish in the Okibojis and Spirit Lake is proving dis- 
astrous to the spawning beds of all classes of game 
fish. In numerous cases, he claims, as much as a 
bushel of spawn has been hauled high and dry by 
the pulling of nets, and the damage incurring there- 
from is irreparable. If such be the case—and it 
is plausible—all the good derived from ridding the 
waters of the State of suckers, will be offset by 
a greater danger—particularly at this season of the 
year. 


* 
* * 


HAVE you ever stood at your old familiar fishing 
spot, with rod and reel the envy of the ward, chatting 
with the “village inquisitive’? and explaining the 
merits of toads, frogs, tadpoles, soft crabs, helgramites, 
grasshoppers and grubs—not to mention skittering, 
trolling and casting—as bait for the hard- fighting 
black bass, and just as you wax warm over your sub- 
ject—in imagination, fighting those battles over again 
—and your listener is all but convinced of your 
superior knowledge and wonderful fishing qualities, 
to have a pug-nosed kid drop a well-hooked, fat angle 
worm down between the roots of the stump your 
foot is resting on, and yank out al} pound bass—the 
only one in that bend of the river—and, if you ever 
have been there, wouldn’t it have a tendency to 
cause your bump of self-esteem to become a dent ? 


* 
* * 


NATURALLY one is loath to admit the scarcity of 
fish on favorite grounds where for several previous 
seasons they may have been plenty. Instead of re- 
pining at these conditions year after year, and haunt- 
ing these places every decent fishing day, why not 
study the causes of this diminution. Possibly the 
action of currents has changed the physical character 
of the feeding places of the fish. The predatory 
sucker, the water puppy or the soft-shelled turtle is 
not adverse to a dainty morsel such as shedding cray- 
fish ; and when once these foragers deplete under- 
water ledges bordering on bass grounds, this fish in- 
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WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 





Drag Han 





“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. pairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 — ba get as good service from our 
reels as from any you migh 
ers sell these reels; also the 
staff. “If _ u are after big fish, you ought to have a ‘Rabbeth 
e fitted to your Reel.’”’ Send 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 





five times as much for. All deal- So 
IRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and 
<<“ 
for Catalogue. 
——S 





“ Errors like straws upon the surface i“ 
Who searches for pearls must dive below. 


Dive Right Here!! 


All tourists, travellers, sportsmen and all business men 
are constantly looking for something more useful than 
pearls: they are looking for a beautiful and permanent 


writing fluid. — i: 4. Bet 
ust answers their nee: ing 
Our French Concens in powder it can be carried in a 
trated Powder Ink we or in one’s pocket, for the 
quantity needed to make a gallon 
of ink weighs about one ounce. The most beautiful writing 
blue ink is instantly produced by simply dissolving the 
powder in cold water. It is the only ink which is at the 
game time permanent on paper and indelible on linen. Its 
superior qualities are attested by the leading firms of all 
cities of Europe and America which have used it for years. 
A package to make Re icvncicncssiniciccceerimene 10 cents 
one pint... aa 
be eS * 2 quart.. ee 
“ “ “ Eas 1.00 
Special prices for care We ll leased to 
mail vou a FREE SA LE ees to make half a pint) 
on receipt of 5 cents ony pond postage and expenses. 


The French Concentrated Ink Co., 
75 Maple St., Chicago. 
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Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
—— tad — 


8 


Golorado & 
Southern 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
= the panne a 
somely uip) ns. 
scheduled” at convenient 
hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 

P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful tg 
“Picturesque Colorado,” ‘Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
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THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


IS KNOWN AND worn! 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name is 


a4 vil 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
. ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Pair. 
: REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





All over the civilized world 





GARTER 


Burlington Basket Co., 
Main St., 


The Hawkeye 
EFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold. 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
luxury because a small quantity of ice 
keeps everything as fresh and palatable 
as when prepared. Well made in different 
sizes, durable and nicely finished. Ask 
your dealerforit. Illustrated descrip. 
tive booklet giving valuable lunch 
secipes FREE for the asking. 

WRITE FORIT. 








Burlington, fa. 














ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you’ll make a Bull’s Eye by send- 
ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book “P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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variably seeks pastures vew. Quite often, freshets 
are disposed to throw up sand bars at random ; again, 
depositing a brush heap here and displacing a sunken 
log there. Moss and celery beds are washed away, 
leaving no hiding place fur the smaller species—the 
prey of the larger. If the fish have moved, and 
your favorite pools know them no longer, seek out 
another spot as near like the former as bottom char- 
acteristics and vegetal growths will permit. There 
you will most likely find your lost school—providing 
some other fellow hasn’t ‘‘ dropped in” ahead of you. 
* - 

Dr. BRACKETT, who is taking a forced rest after a 
severe illness, visited in Nashua June 20. While 
a-fishing there, he made the banner catch of wall- 
eyed pike to date—9 fish (the largest of which 
weighed 9} lbs.) After this interesting by-play, the 
doctor takes up his practice with renewed vigor. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 


en 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





FRED COLEMAN won both the inanimate target 
championship and the live-bird championship of 
Pennsylvania at the recent State shoot with U. M. C. 
factory-loaded ‘‘ Arrow ”’ shells. 


* 
* * 


FRIENDS of that indefatigable hunter the English 
setter and fanciers of the merry-hearted cocker spaniel 
will be interested in the advertisement of Dr. W. D. 
Jones of Devils Lake, N. D., whose Lake View Ken- 
nels have already won a secure place in the esteem of 
sportsmen and fanciers. 

* 


* 

“*THIs,” writes W. H. Mullins in his artistic cata- 
logue, just to hand, ‘‘is the age of steel, and it seems 
certain, in so far as regards navigation of water, that 
the day of wood is past.’’ Be this as it may, the 
Mullins boat catalogue pictures and describes such a 
number of different types and models as will fit the 
purse of almost any sportsman. Shooters who have 
used the Mullins ‘‘Get There’”’ safety duck boat will 
agree with us in pronouncing it one of the most essen- 
tial ‘‘fixins’’ in the wide range of the wild-fowler’s 
equipment. Kindly state that you are a member of 
the Sports Afield Family and write for one of these 
interesting boat books. Mr. Mullins, being himself a 
practical sportsman, pays particular attention to the 
wants of the fraternity. Address, W. H. Mullins, 
224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


* 


* - 

A FISHING lure that has come rapidly into general 
favor the past two years is the Dowagiac Perfect Cast- 
ing Bait, invented and manufactured by James Hed- 
don & Son of Dowagiac, Mich. The senior Heddon 
is an all-round sportsman, whose fishing experience 
covers a wide stretch of country, from the dancing 
streams of Ontario to the more placid lakes and 
streams of Florida. The ‘‘ Dowagiac Expert”? is de- 
signed for surface fishing, being fitted with an angling 
collar which creates much commotion as it ‘‘skitters ” 
along the surface. The Messrs. Heddon also make a 
new type of underwater bait, which they commend 
to the consideration of our readers. Referring to the 
particular shape of some of their baits, Mr. Heddon 
Senior writes: ‘‘It is well perhaps for the bait maker 
who wishes to catch customers, to offer a bait resem- 
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bling a fish, but for actually catching fish, no resem- 
blance to any living thing is of any use whatever.” 
* 
* * 

REFERRING to his picture of African trophies on 
page 79 of the present issue, Mr. Parker, the author, 
says: ‘‘ By the way, I believe the larger tusk (No. 3) 
is the largest hippo tusk ever taken out of South 
Africa. Certainly it is the largest one any of our 
party ever saw. No. 10 (the pallah) isa small buck, 
something like our own Western plains antelope but 
not so large. I may possibly go to the Gold Coast 
Colony, West Africa, in the near future, as I have a 
proposition under consideration with some English 
financiers, and, should I do so, I hope to have some- 
thing worth writing you about occasionally.”’ 

nena “Se 


MORE SNAKE STORIES. 





Injun Creek, Arkansas. 
To the Snake Story Editor of SPorRTS AFIELD: 

DEAR Mk. EpITOR :—I read your snake stories in 
Sports AFIELD last month, and, while I don’t reck- 
ollect that I ever seed a hoop snake as I knowed on, 
they do say that there were right smart o’ hoop shakes 
in the mountains back of Injun Creek in early days 
and I hered tell of the varmints doin’ such tricks as 
you tell on. 

When it comes to blacksnakes, though, I am right 
tu hum ; for ive seed a heap of them critters herabouts, 
and a peskey varmint they air too. I’ve hered and 
knowed of ’em doin’ capers like you tell on with the 
Smith young’n and a sight more. P’raps you don’t 
know that a blacksnake will milk a cow as dry asa 
bone—but they will, and frekently do. A few years 
back I had a brindle cow that was the tarnelest fool 
for lettin’ everything that come along milk her that 
you ever see. Every spring, when we took the calf 
from her, we had to either tie her up or muzzle all 
the rest of the herd that had any cravin fur milk. 
This particular spring, after I’d took the calf from her, 
she came home regular far a week—dry as a bone. 
Little Fred Bolton wuz out from town a-stayin’ at my 
place that spring—’cause the folks wanted to get shet 
of him at home—’an I sez to Fred, sez I, ‘‘If you'll 
trail old Brindle today and find out what critter is a 
suckin’ her, I’ll give you a quarter.’’ So Fred sed 
all right and he started. And now comes the snake 
story. Fred sez he didn’t see nothin’ wrong with old 
Brindle till along in the afternoon, when he noticed 
her runnin’ back and forth and dodgin’ around ina 
circle like, with no other critter near her—like as if 
she’d been locoed or gone daffy. He sez he stole up 
close to her and as he got near he seed her stand 
quiet like, and as he crawled up nearer he seed that 
a blacksnake as big round as his leg was a milkin’ 
the old fool for all that was out, with a teat in his 
mouth like a yearlin’ calf. Fred allowed he didn’t 
want any truck with the varmint, so he stole away 
and come home, and in due time old Brindle come 
home, dry asa bone. I gave Fred the quarter and 
tied the old cow up for a spell, and we wasn’t bothered 
no more that summer. Sam Brownfield allowed that 
likely Fred milked the cow hisself, but Sam always 
wuz sort of skepticle, bein’ from Mizury; but I 
knowed the job wuz far too laborious for a boy of 
Freddie’s disposition. Besides, I’d hered of black- 
snakes doin’ the same trick many a time and I knowed 
Fred could be depended upon. HARRY CANNON. 
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SAVING UP 


FOR 
OLD 
AGE 





MONEY NOT THE ONLY 
THING TO PUT BY. 


OVERTY in old age is pitiable, but how much sadder is broken health. Proper food 
in youth insures health in old age. But if the body is slugged with wrong food or 
drink, good health cannot result. Many are wise with money but wasteful of health. 


You cannot save money if you squander it nor save health if you waste it. More 
health is wasted on improper food and drink than in any other way. Coffee and tea con- 
tain strong drugs that directly affect the heart and other organs and the nerves. They 
have ruined many, and hurt nearly all who drink them. Sometimes coffee tears down 
tissue so rapidly that its iJl effects are shown almost as soon as drinking it is begun. In 
others, it works so slowly that years pass before collapse. In a few, it apparently works 
no harm, and these are held up to the world by the unthinking as proof positive that 
“Coffee does not hurt.” 


Wrong nine times out of ten, for not more than one person in ten can drink coffee 
and not suffer. To prove this, see how many coffee drinkers you can find who are per- 
fectly well. Maybe you have tried to stop and failed, because there are two ways and 
you tried the wrong one. 


Get a package of Postum Food Coffee (which is made from the purest cereals) 
and carefully read directions. Make it strong, boil it thoroughly, serve it hot. It is 
then a rich seal brown. Add sugar and cream and it becomes a tempting golden brown 
in color. The aroma is appetizing, so is the taste. It does not taste exactly like coffee. 
The flavor is original, and you will soon grow to like it for this. You can drink it at all 
meals, certain that it will give you health, strength, and vigor. It will steady and quiet 
your nerves and induce sweet natural sleep, not from any drug, but from food which 
Nature calls for and is quiet when supplied. That’s why a well-fed baby sleeps well. 


Coffee injures nine out of ten. 
POSTUM positively does restore health and vigor to the nervous coffee wreck. 


There is a reason. 
it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ORIGINAL OUTDOOR PROVERBS. 





Originated for Sports Afield by 
Agnes Deans Cameron. 


You must walk a long time behind a gander before 
you find a peacock feather. 


Foo.s would flatter a Klondyke burro, if he carried 
gold enough. 


THROW a lucky man overboard in Lake Michigan 
and he’ll come up with a fish in his mouth. 


It’s a wise golfer that knows his own caddie. 
ALWAYS look a gift wheel in the tire. 


THE prudent man pedalleth in peace, but ruin lies 
in the path of the scorcher. 


AN automobile in hand is worth two on the rush. 
A STRIKE in time saves the nine. 

IT’sa wise yachtsman that understands the handicap 
SIN is its own cyclometer. 

THE biting dog is not the dog that barks. 

TRAIN upa vulture and he will feed on your vitals. 


BETTER a dinner of herbs and. contentment than a 
punctured wheel in a far country. 


NEVER weigh the big fish story—the scales may be 
found wanting. 


CouNnT not your miles before they are pedalled. 
ALL is not gold that’s grub-staked. 


DESPISE not a small wound, an insignificant enemy, 
or a pin-hole puncture. 


No circus is as big as it’s painted. 
A SALMON in the can is worth two in the picture. 


DELAYS may have dangerous ends, but haste 
hatches no chickens. 


THE “‘ favorite stream”? is the stream we tell about ; 
we fish in another one, 


IF you go fooling round a strange cloud, you may 
strike a thunderbolt. 


A ROLLING stone gathers no moss, but it loses its 
rough corners and will in time become a perfect sphere. 


THE use of the gun fool: 
adorn a morgue. 


to point a muzzle and 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AT the Brownwood Gun Club’s grounds, Brown- 
wood, Texas, Turner E. Hubby scored 94 per cent., 
winning Ist place—shooting U. M. C. factory-loaded 
‘** Arrow”? shells. 

* ” * 

A WELL-KNOWN Montana sportsman, writing from 
Great Falls, says: ‘‘Our mutual friend, C. M. Rus- 
sell, the Cowboy Artist, is not in town just now— 
having gone up north as far as Fort Edmonton, North- 
west Territory, with a view to making some home 
studies of the Blood Indians.’’ 


* 
* * 


THE GRAPHINE GUN WAD Co. have certainly 
reached the highest standard of perfection with their 
new wadding combination. A recent test shows a 
pattern average of 290 pellets, while the same load 
without their wad gave but 254. The test was made 
by one of the best experts’in the country and the 
wadding used was } grease proof, a} graphine fibre 
and one § express. The test was made with 24 grains 
of dense powder, 1} ozs. No. 7} chilled shot ; 30-inch 


circle at 40 yards. 


* 
* « 


SPORTSMEN everywhere will be interested in the 
advertisement of the Bradley shotgun sight (as illus- 
trated on page 5)—an extremely simple invention 
and yet of the greatest benefit to all who wish to be- 
come good wing shots. Note the two beads in the 
little cut—of especial value in crossing shots. As all 
double- barrel shotguns cross the centre line at about 
30 yards—after which the right barrel goes to the 
left and the left barrel goes to the right—this sight 
compensates for that difference, as you can sight di- 
rectly down barrel fired, and thus have aim directly 
in line of charge. At cross birds going to the left, 
sight on left barrel and fire right barrel; and for 
right, vice versa. You will then give the bird the 
proper lead that will insure its being killed. These 
sights are made of the best spring steel, finely blued, 
are instantly attachable and detachable to any gun 
and do not mar the barrels. A pair of these sights 
will be sent to any sportsman on receipt of 50 cents 
by the inventor, C. L. Bradley, Clarksville, Tenn. 














f Ithaca Guns 


Gross Bolted 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib 
Tapering Gracefully 
to the Muzzle. 








Sixteen Grades. 
$19.50 to $300. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, New Yerk. 


~) 


The Double Thick 
Nitro Breech. 
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One enthusiastic sporfsman—a eeu | 
stant user and admirer of the 


“BRISTOL” STEEL RODS 


has his oceasional habitatin the camp 
above pictured. He writes :— 

** Lhave discarded my split bamboo and 

my wood rods I formerly * swore by,’ and 

am ‘in love with’ the ‘ BRISTOLS” you 

sent me. Tell the boys to throw away 

all nonsensical prejudice, and hasten to 

form the acquaintance of a‘ Bristol’ Rod 

—for there’s millions (of fish) in it.” 


We will send you our free catalogue if you like— 
then you can do as you choose. 


The Horton Manufacturing Company, 


q No 71 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 























SAVAGE 
RIFLES 


The supreme confidence users of Savage 
Rifles feel when hunting big game results in 
the most successful shots. There is no uncer- 
tainty over the chance of your rifle misfiring, 
clogging or shooting inaccurately. 

That the most famous hunters of large and 
dangerous game pin their faith to a Savage is 
not due to any matter of sentiment—they 
know by actual experience the superiority of 
the Savage system. 

Catalogue C is of interest to all sports- 
men. Mailed on request. 








SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, Pacific Coast Agents, 
San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. 





Spratts Patent 


Dog Soap 


is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely FREE 
FROM POISON, and at the same time most effective in the 
destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, it keeps the skin 
free from scurf, prevents Mange and other skin diseases. 
No other soap should ever be used in preparing dogs for ex- 
hibition; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. SPRATTS 
PATENT DOG SOAP contains no Carbolic Acid or Coal Tar, 
but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine lather. Recom- 
mended by kennel owners throughout the world. Once 
tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Price, 20 Cts. per Tablet by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue ‘“‘ Dog Culture,’’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. We also manu- 
facture specially prepared food for dogs, puppies, rabbits, 
cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines, 








King’s 
Prepared Shiner 


Fish Bait 


Always ready for the hook — better 
than other bait. Used by anglers 
everywhere. Sold by all dealers, fish- 
ing resorts and boat liveries. 


Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


Sample case of three bottles sent any- 
where for 75 cts. Write for circulars. 


The CURTIS-KING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


Black 
Hamburgs 


Exclusively. 


Handsome, Hardy, 
Great Layers, Win- 
ners at Chicago, 1908, 
Ist pen, 2d cockerel, 
in competition with 
the best in the United 
States. Eggs for 
hatching from above 
winners that will produce heavy layers and prize winners. 
Write for prices. 


Richard Crowder, 
2361 North Paulina St., Ravenswood, Chicago, Ills. 
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THE DISSIPATED FROG. 





By Jor Cone. 

The bullfrog on the old mill log 
Croaks loud his morning call ; 

And tells about his ‘“‘jugo’ rum” 
From spring till early fall. 

’Tis all he does from morn till night, 
Calls loudly for his grog; 

Cries hoarsely for his ‘‘jug o’ rum,”’ 
The dissipated frog. 


‘Jug o’ rum! jug o’ rum!”’ is all he says— 
‘Jug o’ rum!” the livelong day ; 

“Jug o’ rum! jug o’ rum! why don’t it come?”’ 
Is all that he can say. 

‘‘Jug o’ rum! jug o’ rum!” the echoes sound 
From every stump and bog; 

Till all the neighbors far and near 

Know the dissipated frog. 


O bullfrog on the old mill log, 
Shame on you ever more! 

Why will you not embrace reform, 
And quickly come ashore? 

Give up your cry for ‘‘jugs o’ rum,’’ 
Or folks will think you green ; 

But the stern old frog upon the log 
Is far too shrewd, I ween. 


‘*Pull my leg, pull my leg, is all you want. 
Pull my leg,’’ he makes reply ; 
‘‘I’m not so green as I’m sometimes seen,”’ 
And he slyly winks his eye. 
And so he sits day after day 
Upon the old mill log— 
Still calling for his ‘‘jug o’ rum,’’ 
The dissipated frog. 
——. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the Pennsylvania State shoot, May 18 to 20, 
James Atkinson of New Castle, won the high average 
in the open amateur events, also high average in the 
State events and the combined general average, and 
also tied the winner of the State Championship. In 
the regular events, shooting at 500 targets, he scored 
476—an average of over 95 per cent. He shot Peters 
Ideal shells, loaded with DuPont powder, in a Parker 


gun. 
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THE STEVENS ARMs Co., box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has just added another product to its already 
long line of manufactures. This is the Stevens Anti- 
Rust Gun Grease, which is suitable not only for clean- 
ing and protecting fire-arms, but for bright metals of 
all kinds. 








Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





ISH CULTURIST, WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 

propagation of trout and bass; also in construction and 
maintenance of fish cultural establishments; competent to 
take charge of large preserve; now engaged, desires to make 
achange. First-class references. Address: FISH CULTUR- 
IST, care Bronte. AFIELD. 





ANTED.—EVERY MAN, WOMAN, BOY AND GIRL 

who is interested in hunting, fishing, camping or 

photography to join the Mohawk Gun Association. We give 

our members rifles, shotguns, fish poles, tents and cameras 

free for obtaining new members for us. It costs but 25 cents 

to become a member. Send your name and 25 cents to the 
MOHAWE GUN ASSOCIATION, Box 192, Cohoes, N. Y. 


AVE JUST PURCHASED THE TYPICAL BOSTON 
Terrier, *‘ Beauty IV.” (No. 71,716) and invite corres- 
pondence from breeders and fanciers. He is a beautiful 
mahogany brindle, with correct white markings. His color 
alone is worth breeding for. His head, body and limbs are 
right; very cobby, with short muzzle; even mouth. Fine 
kink tail. In fact, he is a typical specimen. Born, May 17, 
1902. E. M. HOOPER, Algoma Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


PALMER BOAT COMPANY 


Highland Park, Illinois. 
(Suburb of Chicago.) 











Designers and builders of high-grade 


Launches and 
Sail-boats 


Fast stern paddle-wheel launches, for shallow wa- 
ter; racing Class A and Class B sloops (eligible to 
races held by the Inland Lakes Yachting Associa- 
tion). ‘‘Sailabouts,’? Hollow Spruce Spars, Yacht 
and Spar Fittings, etc. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Send for Catalogue of the 


Dowagiac Perfect Casting 


Baits, JAMEs HEDDON & SON, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Dowagiac baits not only catch more fish than any other form of 
bait, but they are the only artificial baits which are mechanically 
Our new UNDERWATER BAIT is perfect. 


correct. 








Established 1818. 





Oriental Gunpowder 








“Falcon Ducking” 


Are popular brands everywhere. 
Use eee sy and insist on having your ‘om loaded 





Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” tt ” 
ne ed 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 


that has ever been offered 
to Sportsmen. 


both black and Smokeless. 
een Trust Buildin 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, GhtinNart one: 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 





The 
Hildebrandt 
Spinner. 


For Fly Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. 
Strictly hand-made and of the best material. No swivel required. 
Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 
ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, - 





Logansport, Ind. 
ot i 








Coing 
a ? 








; = Automatic Colt 


(Browning's Patent) 


low prices we make on Everything to make 
life happy in camp, including Fishing Tackle 
and Fire-arms in all their complications. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


( 
You will find what you want in our cata- 
logue. Send for one, and see the astonishingly 





Lake View Kennels, 


Breeders of thoroughbred 


English Setters and Cocker Spaniels. 





WOODBINE PRINCESS. 
Sportsmen and Fanciers are invited to write for special prices. 


DR. W. D. JONES, Prop., Devils Lake, N. D. 


Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 





Battery Table Lamp....... 8 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp...... 10.00 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells........... 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns...... 3.00 


edical Batteries....... 3.95 

12.00 Belt, with Suspensory. 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits 5 
Battery Motors ..... $1.00 t012.00 





Bicycle Electric Lights....... 3.00 
Electric Railway.............. 2.75 
Pocket Flash Lights......... 1.50 
Necktie Lights ....... 75c. to 3.00 


Electric Hand Lantern. gend for free book. Describes 


and illustrates many of the most 

useful electric devices, at wonderfully small prices. All 

practical. The lowest price in the world on everything elec- 

trical. Agents can make handsome —~eoememenes and many 
sales. Write for complete informatio 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 























1 CALIFORNIA | 


In 


Wild Mountain Canyon 


Glacial Lake and River 


By 


Bay and Marshy Lagoon 


Offers 


Sports Afield 


IN A CLIMATS OF PERFECT CHARM. 











Get Illustrated Folders of 


Will tell of 





Santa Catalina Island, 
King’s River Canyon, 


Kern River Wilds, 
Sierra Highlands, 


Lake Tahoe, 
McCloud River, 


and other places where Trout and Deer, Leaping Tuna 
and Bear, Water-fowl and Quail abound. Write 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 


193 Clark Street, 
Chicago, - - Illinois. 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


SOUTHERN | 
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Shore Bird Shooting 


led a 


U.M.C.SHELLS 











Union penaesed Cartridge Co., 


Ag 13 } a bR 3EPORT. 
t ‘ r CONN 





























Femincto 









(HE 2 MINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


. , ILION, N.Y Age I uy 


KM will be a very great favor if you will mention ‘Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








Think 
Money 


22 Calibre 
Repeater 


BIG MONEY MAKERS 


THINK MONEY LONG RANGE. 


So We Buy a 
22 Calibre Marlin 


PEE ESE SESE SESS SSS SSSS 


© 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haves 


FLEE EEELELEEE EL EL ELE ES 


e* 


The P “Thane ) ats ‘ 
Phe Food for Thought. de Bede de Be Bede Se dade dedede dade de 


nen connnvs SMOKELESS 
POWDER COMPANY'S 


Wins | ge Defeats 


Grand ; | all 
Competitors 


American 





Handicap Fi v ! A Record Maker 
ae | and a 
Score JQ Straight - | Record Breaker 














H.cHIRSCHY, ST.PAUL.MINN. 
LOAD 35 DRS, HAZARD 


one of the f 


H. P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. L . Mo 
RS. Waddell, Cincinnati,O. £.S. Rice, Masonic Temple, Chicago. A.H. Phelps,San Francisee Calif 

















